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REGENTS OF UNIVERSITY HOLD CONVOCATION 


The &8lst Convocation of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York was held 
in the evening of October 17th in 
Chancellors Hall, State Education Build- 
ing. 

Guests at the Convocation included 
representatives of the many and _far- 
reaching activities of the State Education 
Department and of all the institutions 
that make up The University of the State 
of New York. 

Following the academic procession of 
the Regents, members of the State Edu- 
Department and _ distinguished 
guests, Chancellor William J. Wallin 
opened the Convocation. The Reverend 
Bradford H. Burnham, rector of 
St John’s Protestant Episcopal Church at 
Troy, gave the invocation. 


cation 


of “ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
followed by the introduction, 
by Associate Commissioner Harry V. 
Gilson, of new superintendents of schools 
who have taken office since the last Con- 
vocation of the University. Regent 
Edward R. Eastman welcomed the super- 
intendents. Those present were: Martin 
A. Helfer, Binghamton; Walter G. Clif- 
ford, Canastota; Franklyn 5S. Barry, 
Cortland; Floyd B. Rasbach, Ironde- 
quoit; William Jansen, New York 
City; Edmond Yandon, of the first super- 
visory district of Essex county, Olmsted- 
ville; Wilbur F. Hoyt, Sherrill; Frank 
H. Nye, White Plains; and Benjamin C. 
Willis, Yonkers. 

Presidents of the colleges and univer- 
sities of the State who have taken office 


Singing 


ner” was 


during the past year and new directors 


of state institutes were introduced by 
Dr John S. Allen, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education. Regent Welles 
V. Moot welcomed the presidents and 
directors. They were: Dr Edward C. 
Fuller, president of Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson ; the Reverend Raymond 
W. Schouton, president of Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo; Dr Thomas B. Rudd, 
president of Hamilton College, Clinton; 
the Reverend Francis L. Meade, presi- 
dent of Niagara University ; the Reverend 
John A. Flynn, president of St John’s 
University, Brooklyn; the Reverend 
William J. Schlaerth, president of 
l.e Moyne College, Syracuse; the Rev. 
erend J. Wesley Searles, president of 
Genesee Junior College, Lima; Dr 
Harvey M. Rice, president of New York 
State Teachers College, Oswego; Ray L. 
Wheeler, director of the New York State 
Institute of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics, Cobleskill; Philip C. Martin, 
director of the New York State Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, White Plains. 

Dr James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, spoke on “ Ameri- 
can Education in a Divided World” and 
discussed the effect of the international 
situation on education. (See page 41.) 

His address was broadcast Sta- 
tion WGFM and rebroadcast later in the 
evening by Station WGY. 


over 


Following his address, President 
Conant received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. He was presented for 
Regent John P. Myers. 


Spaulding, 


the degree by 
Commissioner Francis T. 
President of the University, conferred the 





President James Bryant Conant (left), Chancellor Wilham J. 


Times 


Albany 


Wallin and 


Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding 


degree. Regents George Hopkins Bond 
and Wm Leland Thompson assisted with 
the ceremony of conferring the degree. 

Chancellor Wallin closed the Convoca- 
tion, after the singing of ‘ America.” 
The benediction was pronounced by the 
Reverend Mark Kennedy, president of 
St Bernardine of Siena College. 

During the program the Glens Falls 
High School Choir, under the direction 
Whitney, presented sev- 
Music for the academic 


of Maurice C. 
eral selections. 
processionals was provided by an instru- 
ensemble under the direction of 
Wilson of the Division of 


mental 
William K. 
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School Grounds of the 
Department. 


A reception for the guests of the Con- 


Suildings and 


vocation was tendered by the Board of 
Regents in the Rotunda of the State Edu- 
3uilding following the session. 


cation 
Regent Wm Leland 
chairman of the Regents committee ol 


Thompson was 
arrangements for the Convocation. Other 
members of the committee were Regent 
Caroline Werner Gannett and Regent W. 
Kingsland Macy. 

Assistant Commissioner Edwin R 
Van Kleeck was general chairman of the 
Department committee on Convocation 
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PRESIDENT CONANT RECEIVES HONORARY DEGREE 


Dr James Bryant Conant, President of 
Harvard University, was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by the 
Board of Regents of The University of 
the State of New York at the 81st Con- 
vocation of the University on October 
17th. The degree was conferred by Com- 
missioner of Education Francis T. 
Spaulding, President of the University. 

President Conant was presented for the 
degree by Vice Chancellor John P. 
Myers, who said: 

Mr President: By unanimous vote of 
the Regents of The University of the 
State of New York, I have the honor 
to present for the degree of doctor of 
laws, honoris causa, James Bryant 
Conant. 


President Conant 
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As scientist and administrator dur 
ing the war, he transferred his scientific 
knowledge and administrative ability 
from the laboratory and the university 
campus to the service of the Nation 
and the cause of freedom. As chair- 
man of the National Defense Research 
Committee, he organized and directed 
the wartime scientific program which 
produced radar, new technics in chem 
ical warfare and the development of 
nuclear fission. 

As teacher and administrator, from 
the vantage point of the presidency of 
America’s oldest university, he has con- 
tinually directed his efforts toward the 
encouragement of all education from 
public school to professional college, 
and toward the interpretation of the 
educational process as the essential 
method of preserving and developing 
our democracy in a world of conflict 
and change. 

As an educator, he has combined the 
qualities of scientist, teacher and ad 
ministrator to value persons more than 
curricula, talent more than tradition, 
and concern for the welfare of the state, 
the Nation and the world as a prime 
responsibility of the educated man. 


In conferring the degree, President 


Spaulding said: 


James Bryant Conant: Scientist, 
teacher, administrator, and by virtue of 
achievement in all these fields educa- 
tional statesman of the first rank; 
democratic citizen of a democratic na- 
tion, whose concern is for the protec 
tion of democracy no less in peace than 
in war—vunder the authority to me 
committed by the Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, | 
confer on you the degree of doctor of 
laws. 


Assisting in the ceremony of confer- 


ring the honorary degree were Regents 
George Hopkins Bond of Syracuse and 
Wm Leland Thompson of Troy. 


Doctor Conant, who made the address 
the evening, spoke on “ American 


Education in a Divided World.” 


(The full text of this address is printed 


on page 41 of this Bulletin. ) 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS WELCOMED 


As a part of the Convocation program, 
the Board of Regents welcomed new 
presidents of colleges and universities of 
the State, new directors of state insti- 
tutes and superintendents of schools who 
have taken office since the Convocation 
ot 1946. 

Eight presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities and two directors of state institutes 
were welcomed by Regent Welles V. 
Moot. They were presented by Dr John 
S. Allen, Director of Higher Education. 

In his welcome, Regent Moot said: 

It is my privilege and pleasure on be- 
half of the Board of Regents to extend to 
you, new college presidents and directors 
of state institutes, a very hearty welcome 
and our best wishes for every success in 
your new positions of leadership in the 
field of higher education. 

The Board of Regents of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York is charged 
with general responsibility for education 
throughout this great State. But the col- 
leges and institutes of this State, includ- 
ing your institutions, have the direct re- 
sponsibility for developing the ideals, pur- 
poses and accomplishments of the youth 
of today who will write the history of 
tomorrow. May I express the hope that 
that history will be more pleasant reading 
than the history of today and vesterday. 

Education, of course, can not be static. 
It must change its objectives and methods 
with changing conditions. [Education may 
claim a large part of the credit for the 
progress made in science and in medicine 
during the past fifty years and that is 
very fine. But if education must accept 
much of the blame for two world wars 
and for present world conditions then the 
educational process may need some 
changes. Such thoughts raise doubts. 
Should we place more emphasis on the 
development of character and if necessary 
a little less on academic excellence? Have 
we taught facts at the expense of spiritual 
values and high ideals? When others are 
teaching class prejudice, dissension and 
strife, perhaps we should spend more time 
teaching young people to think straight 
and to overcome successfully these threats 
to our free Nation. 
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The ever-changing challenge to edica- 
tion is now in the Atomic Age. We wel- 
come you to a share in successfully meet- 
ing that challenge. 

Nine superintendents of city, village 
and district schools were presented by 
Associate Commissioner Harry L. Gilson 
and were welcomed by Regent Edward 
R. Eastman. In greeting the new super- 
intendents, Regent Eastman said: 


In the name of the Board of Regents 
of The University of the State of New 
York it is my privilege to welcome you, 
the new superintendents of schools, to a 
higher post in the great Army of Educa- 
tion. 

I wonder sometimes if we realize how 
mighty and what a power for good that 
army is, an army trained not for war but 
for peace ; not for destruction but for con- 
struction. There are in the United States 
some thirty million soldiers and officers 
in the Army of Education. 


It is impossible for the human mind 
fully to grasp the meaning of such an 
astronomical figure as thirty million. But 
perhaps we can get some idea of the size 
and power of that Army of Education if 
we say that were the individuals in it to 
start from Broadway and 42d street and 
march 25 abreast, it would take 150 hours 
or 25 school days for the army to pass 
any given point. And if this army were 
to march through the great city of Man- 
hattan, up the historic Hudson, turn left 
in this, the capital city, and march across 
the Empire State to Buffalo and on west, 
the first division would enter Detroit be- 
fore the last soldier left Broadway. 

Those thirty million boys and _ girls 
with their teachers and officers are the 
hope of the Nation and of the world, for 
if we can not solve our problems by edu- 
cation, they never will be solved. You, 
gentlemen, have been promoted to new 
and important positions as Officers of the 
Line. What a privilege and what a re- 
sponsibility you and all of the rest of us 
interested in education have in so exercis- 
ing our leadership as to keep untarnished 
the principles that have made this a great 
country and thus help the coming genera- 
tion to keep civilization marching on. 
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JAMES BRYANT CONANT, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


PRESIDENT, 


UNIVERSITY 


HARVARD 


Address delivered at the Eighty-first Convocation of The University of the Stat 
of New York 


First of all I am going to take a quick 
look in the crystal ball and tell you what 
kind of a world we are going to be living 
in for the next decade or two, and then 
consider the effect of that world on cer- 
tain matters of educational policy. 

Of course, the questions we would all 
like to know the answers to are the fol- 
lowing: What will be the relation be- 
tween the United States and our former 
ally, the Soviet Union, a year from now? 
Five years from now? <A decade hence? 
Of all the predictions I have read which 
deal with these highly explosive queries 
the forecast of John Fischer in his recent 
book, Why They Behave Like Russians, 
seems to me most likely to be correct. 
Looking forward to a time when the divi- 
sion of the world between the Commun- 
and the Western democracies will 
be fairly well completed, Fischer writes, 
“Once the present grinding adjustments 
to the new two-power arrangement have 
been completed, we might reasonably 
look forward to a considerable period of 
stability. It would hardly be accurate to 
call it peace ; it will more nearly resemble 
an armed truce. But if the balance can 
he held even, if the Western half of the 
world remains prosperous, strong and 
democratic — then over the j 
years the men in the Kremlin may get 
over their fearfulness and mistrust. And 
perhaps in another genera- 
converted into 


ists 


course ol 


eventually 
tion —the truce may be 
peace.” 

one and the same 
Grim be- 


The prophecy is at 
time both grim and optimistic. 
cause it envisages a divided world and an 
armed truce for many come ; 
optimistic because contrary to the whis- 
pering Jeremiahs of the monient it flatly 
that war the two rival 
ideologies is inevitable. I should amend 


I should add 


years to 


denies between 


the forecast in one respect. 
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to the statement that in time the dwellers 
in the Kremlin may get over their mis- 
trust, another statement to the effect that 
these gentlemen (or their 
may also get over their wishful thinking, 
a wishful thinking based on the philoso- 
phy of Marx and Lenin. For I am in- 
clined to believe that the rulers of Russia 
are convinced that the United States will 
soon disintegrate in a whirlpool of in- 
ternal troubles; and not only the United 
States but England and France as well. 
The Russian leaders may be quite willing 
to see the world divided if they believe 
our half can remain neither prosperous 
nor strong nor democratic. But, with or 
without my amendment of Fischer's 
statement, the conclusion is the 
Our hopes for converting an armed truce 
into an enduring peace rest on the ability 
of the United States to be the leading 
partner in a semiglobal development of 
democracy as we Americans understand 
the meaning of the word. 


successors } 


same. 


Granted that the details of the next 
decade or two are rather fuzzy even in the 
best crystal balls, and that neither John 
Fischer nor any other prophet is infalli- 
ble, a divided world is now upon us. It 
seems to me folly to try to argue this is 
not the case; it is equal folly to assume 
that the division is 
kind that precludes friendly intercourse 
across the line; and the height of foolish- 
the division must 


permanent or of a 


ness to maintain that 
lead to war. The division has not been 
made by the democracies 
Take the most recent example. 


- quite the con- 
trary. 
The Marshall plan envisaged a United 
Europe without a dividing line, but the 
men in the Kremlin would not have it so. 
Therefore, by their doing the immediate 
objective has been modified. The issue 
now appears to be where the alleged iron 
curtain shall be placed and whether or 
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not one day it may be raised. The pres- 
ent prospect for the Marshall plan, as | 
understand the situation, means that the 
curtain will probably be to the east on 
the continent of Europe and will be so 
constructed on one side at least that some 
day it may rust away. 

Perhaps you are willing to grant that 
a few years from now the “ grinding ad- 
justments to the new two-power world” 
of which Fischer speaks will be complete 
and the dividing line stabilized on the 
European continent; but you may well 
say, how can we hope to avoid war under 
such conditions? What concrete steps 
can one imagine by which an armed truce 
could be converted into peace? Such 


questions put a heavy strain on the fore- 


abilities of even the rashest 
prophet. Nevertheless, I venture to risk 
an answer. Agreement on the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy might be 
just the step required. Once the dwellers 
in the Kremlin make up their minds that 
the Western democracies are in fact pros- 
perous, strong and united, they might 
well decide it was to Russia’s interest to 
remove the sword of Damocles that now 
hangs over all industrialized nations. (At 
present it would seem they are hardly 
serious in their efforts to find a set of 
principles on which all major nations can 
agree.) But once they make up their 
minds that they really want a solution, I 
believe an international agreement would 
follow in a relatively short time. 


casting 


I am sure you will all admit that if and 
when the day comes that an effective 
scheme for the international control of 
atomic energy is put in operation, the idea 
of an impenetrable iron curtain begins to 
fade. A few years later when the smooth 
operation of the international agency has 
been demonstrated, and both sides of the 
world had confidence in its integrity and 
competence, then, indeed, we should be 
well on our way toward an enduring 
peace. Then the United Nations would 
without question be a highly effective or- 
ganization. Along some such lines, I am 
firmly convinced, there is a real chance 
of uniting the world sufficiently to achieve 
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a major degree of disarmament and the 
abolition of the present nightmare oi a 
global war. But I make no prophecy as 
to the date. Furthermore, I attach 
usual rider: the United States must in | 
meantime prove that it is indeed prosper 
ous, strong and democratic. In partici 
lar, we must prove that we have 
courage and patience to live through an 
armed truce without deviating from our 
historic course of steady progress toward 
those goals implicit in our American 
democratic faith. 

Having thus outlined a grim yet opti- 
mistic picture of the next decade, and 
noted the challenge of the times to the 
people of the United States, I should like 
to discuss the effect of the new interna- 
tional situation on education. Clearly, 
more than ever before there is a need for 
creating an informed international out- 
look, a concern for the welfare of other 
peoples, and a realization that whether 
we like it or not we now live in a highly 
constricted world. Much is already being 
done in our schools and colleges in this 
direction. Qur efforts should be intensi- 
fied at once; this is obvious. But in addi- 
tion there are many ways in which the 
somewhat bleak prospects of even a tem- 
porarily divided world affect our schools 
and colleges. I have time today to con- 
sider only three. “These are, first, the 
increased importance of making effective 
our vast system of public secondary edu- 
cation; the second, the need for increas- 
ing the number of tough-minded idealists 
among the younger generation ; and third, 
the increased importance of our univer- 
sities as outposts for defending the doc- 
trine of free inquiry and toleration. Let 
me take up these three topics, if I may, in 
the order that I have named. 

I wonder if we are always conscious of 
the basic significance of our vast num- 
ber of public elementary and secondary 
They are by their very exist- 
ence the concrete expression of a cardinal 
American doctrine — equality of oppor- 
tunity. This ideal, a product of our 
special history, is one of the hallmarks of 
the unique society we have developed on 


schc Is. 
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This Nation, unlike most 
evolved from a= state 
We have nowhere 


this continent. 
others, has not 
founded on conquest. 
in our tradition the idea of an aristocracy 
descended from the conquerors and en- 
titled to rule by right of birth. On the 
contrary, we have developed our great- 
ness as a consequence of the expansion 
of a highly fluid society which overran a 
rich and empty continent. In the Ameri- 


can picture the members of each new 
generation are supposed to start from 


ideal of 
ingrained 


other words, the 
opportunity is 
among us. It implies on the one hand a 
relatively mobile social structure changing 
from generation to generation, and on the 
other mutual respect different 
vocational and economic groups ; in short, 
a minimum of emphasis on class distine- 
That is why we Americans often 
* democratic ” 


scratch. In 
equality of 


between 


tion. 
refer to a man as being 
when we have reference not to his parti- 
san affiliations but to his habits. 
That is why we regard our public schools 
as ladders of opportunity. 

The unique American concept of equal- 
ity of opportunity may be one of the 
exportable commodities sorely needed in 
other democratic countries at this very 
moment. Indeed, perhaps it would not be 
too much to say that to a considerable 
degree the great inroads which Commun- 
ist philosophy and the consequent sym- 
pathy for the Soviets have made in France 
and in Italy is a direct consequence of 
the absence of the ideal of equality of 
opportunity in their political creed. If 
this be true, then a demonstration that 
this ideal is no mere myth or legend here 
in the United States may be of great mo- 
ment in strengthening the Western de- 
Nation in 


social 


mocracies as well as our own 
the years to come. 

The strength of our democracy stems 
to a large degree from the fact that in 
this country far than elsewhere 
(except possibly Soviet Russia), careers 
are freely open to the talented, thanks to 
our public schools. We must keep them 
so both to vitalize our ideal and to keep 
our Nation strong. In our highly tech- 


more 
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nical, industrialized age a nation can be 
strong only if large numbers of the capa- 
ble citizens receive an adequate education. 
As never before our professional men play 
a determining role in our national life. 
We must have the very best doctors, pub- 
lic health specialists, lawyers, economists, 
research scientists, engineers, public serv- 
ants. Throughout the Nation it should 
be true that ability and character, not the 
accidents of family determine 
who is to receive the long advanced edu- 
cation which professional life today de- 
mands. There are large areas in the 
United States that need to go much fur- 
ther in this direction. 
On two counts, 
strengthen our public schools in every 
state and see that they are more than ever 
ladders of opportunity to all. All of 
which spells the need of general federal 
aid to public elementary and secondary 
schools, according to my way of thinking. 
But it would take much too long to do 
justice to this somewhat controversial 
issue. I should merely like to record my 
own conviction that the bill still awaiting 
action by the Congress when it recon- 
venes, sponsored by Senator Taft (S472), 


fortune, 


therefore, we must 


is so designed as to meet many of the 
objections once raised against the use of 
federal funds for local public schools. | 
commend a study of it and the testimony 
on its behalf to any doubting Thomases 
that may be in this audience. 

In arguing for the necessity of support- 
ing and improving the public schools of 
the Nation I have up to this point laid 
emphasis on education as a method of 
developing the latent talent of each gen- 
eration. But our schools and colleges 
have in addition another equally impor- 
tant function: providing a general edu- 
cation suitable for the future members of 
a free society. It is in connection with 
general education that the repercussions 
of the international situation have their 
most immediate effect. I have already 
referred to the necessity of widening the 
outlook of the citizens of this country. 
There must be not only a determined 
effort to overcome the narrow regional 
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outlook in every section of our country 
which has arisen because of our geog- 
raphy and our history, but the stimulation 
of a critical interest in world problems. 
Mere sentimentality about the sufferings 
of nations in distress coupled with pious 
wishes for the abolition of war will not 
suffice; indeed, such a combination may 
tend to vitiate a person’s judgment as a 
citizen of the world. What is needed for 
a useful consideration of problems outside 
our boundaries is exactly the same com- 
bination of qualities that is required to 
make a person an effective worker for 
democracy within the country. I have 
ventured to call this combination tough- 
minded idealism. 

The United States has always been a 
country of idealists. Without them our 
type of society would be unthinkable — 
even the most visionary have their place. 
But at this moment, because of the kind 
of world in which we live, I suggest that 
what we need primarily is idealists of the 
tough-minded sort. To increase their 
number and nourish their faith is high on 
my list of the educational aims made 
urgent by the times. Of course, it may 
be said that such individuals are born, 
not made. Granted that to a considerable 
degree that is true, nevertheless, formal 
education can strengthen the idealism of 
the hard-headed skeptic and, conversely, 
it can greatly increase the powers of 
critical analysis of those who tempera- 
mentally are the starry-eyed. Admittedly, 
we are dealing with a question of a nice 
balance of mentalities and moods. We 
can all recognize the lopsided individuals ; 
on one side of the fence stand the cynics 
and skeptics who pride themselves on be- 
ing hard-boiled and scoff at “* do-good- 
ers’ and debunk all social goals; on the 
other side we have the gullible but earnest 
souls bent on improving the lot of man, 
but forever dodging stubborn _ facts. 
Metaphorically speaking, we need to pick 
one from each of these groups and fuse 
the two into a single man. Surely when 
you do find the constructive features of 
each type combined in any one individual 
you find almost the ideal proponent of 
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human freedom and a stout fighter (or 
the rights of man. 

Without expecting miracles of our 
teachers we can nonetheless hope that the 
atmosphere of the classroom will more 
often than not accomplish the type of 
transformation I have in mind. It will, 
I believe, if public opinion demands that 
our schools and_ colleges emphasize 
equally the idealistic and the critical ap- 
proach. That means we must not spoon- 
feed doctrines, nor must be “* debunk” 
all heroes or accomplishments of the past. 
Rather, we must seek to find a group of 
human experiences which have special 
relevance for young Americans today, 
and study these experiences critically but 
with reverence. The growth of democ- 
racy, the sacrifices made by men and 
women to forward the rights of individu- 
als and to foster a humanitarian spirit 
should be studied to be understood. If 
that is done, for a vast majority the ideals 
of our American faith will be seen as hav- 
ing vitality for they are in essence social 
goals, not myths or verbal symbols. As 
goals such phrases as “ equality of op- 
portunity,” “equality before the law,” 
‘social justice,” “individual freedom ” 
have real meaning in spite of what the 
cynics say about the imperfections of our 
society today; as social goals these same 
words may remind the complacent Polly- 
annas among us that we are still a long 
way from living in an age when ideals 
are facts. In short, it seems to me that 
the common core of studies drawn from 
the humanities and the social studies with 
which educators are now experimenting 
can be so designed and so employed as 
to engender among many a constructive 
attitude toward the problems of the Na- 
tion and of the world. 

Universities have always aimed to be 
international in their outlook: the world 
of scholarship and science recognizes no 
nationalities, and in theory stops at no 
frontiers. Furthermore, universities are 
communities of scholars dedicated to 
peaceful ends—teaching and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Therefore, a 
divided world and an armed truce are 


. 
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particularly obnoxious to 
There is no doubt about 
upon 


phenomena 
academic men. 
it—-a dark shadow has been cast 
our institutions of advanced education by 
the unfortunate turn of events in the post- 
war world. We must therefore redouble 
our efforts to maintain the characteristic 
elenients of strength in our universities. 


This will not be easy, for while the 


scholarly tradition recognizes no national 
sovereignty, in every age and in every 
land scholars have recognized their obli- 
gations to the special community which 


they serve as teachers. Today, as during 
the war, there are many tasks that the 
universities must perform and gladly do 
so to assist the government of the United 
States. And the some of 
these assignments are neither entirely 
peaceful nor pleasant. This is all part 
of the grisly business of military arma- 


overtones of 


ment necessary, alas, in the world today. 
lf universal military training is enacted 
by Congress, the impact will be felt in 
every college and university in the land. 

This is one side of a somber picture. 
Another follows as a consequence of the 
mistrust among nations or groups of na- 
tions which accompanies an armed truce. 
The interchange of personnel, of students 
and professors, to some extent of litera- 
ture is hampered almost as much as if a 
war were going on; even international 
scholarly and_ scientific are 
difficult to achieve; certainly to recapture 
the spirit which prevailed in such gather- 
ings forty years ago is for the time being 
The members of the univer- 


congresses 


impossible. 
sities of this country have a clear duty as 
individuals to keep alive as best they can 
the international spirit of research and 
fellowship among searchers after truth in 
every land. 

There is still another consequence of 
an armed truce which could ‘he*most'dis- 
astrous in its effect on our universities, 
that is an interference with their freedom 
as a consequence of panic. The bedrock 
on which the scholarly activities of a uni- 
versity are founded is a charter of free 
inquiry; without this you may have an 
institution of advanced education, a tech- 
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nical school or a military college, for 
example, but you do not have a univer- 
sity. Let us be clear on that. Closely 
allied with the spirit of free inquiry is 
tolerance and belief in the power of per- 
suasion — tolerance of a wide diversity of 
opinion and a firm belief in the ultimate 
triumph of human reason. Now all this 
assumes a spirit of peace and good will 
among individuals and nations. These, 
however, tend to be among the missing 
in the days of an armed truce. 

During an armed truce many of the 
activities that go with war, such as vigor- 
ous secret intelligence, sabotage and even 
planned disruption of the basic philosophy 
of a nation may well proceed. Mind you, 
I am not saying they do, but we would 
be well advised to be on guard. We 
must be realistic about the activities of 
agents of foreign powers, but at the same 
time be courageous in our support of the 
basis of our own creed, the maximum of 
individual freedom. We should be certain 
that any steps we take to counteract the 
work of a agent within our 
borders do not damage irreparably the 

: The gov- 
ernment, of must see to it that 
those who are employed in positions of 
responsibility and trust are persons of in- 
telligence, discretion and unswerving 
loyalty to the national interest. But there 
is a grave danger that we may jeopardize 
the morale of our government officials 
not only that but perhaps even create the 
atmosphere of a witch hunt which would 
affect adversely our democratic institu- 
tions. There may well be men and women 
who temperamentally are unsuited for 
employment by a federal agency who 
nonetheless can serve the Nation in other 
ways. They may be entitled to our full 
respect as citizens (though we may dis- 
agree with their opinions). For example, 
a person whose religious beliefs make him 


foreign 


very fabric we seek to save. 


course, 


a conscientious objector is automatically 
disqualified from employment by the Na- 
tion in matters pertaining to the use of 
force or preparations for the use of force. 
On the other hand, such a man may be an 
intellectual and moral leader of the great- 
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est importance for the welfare of our 
society. 

Among those institutions which might 
be most hurt by any panicky reaction of 
the American public to possible criminal 
acts of foreign agents would be our uni- 
versities. These institutions, however 
they may be financed or controlled, are 
not government bureaus or private corpo- 
rations; the professors are not hired em- 
ployes. Or rather, I should say, if they 
are, then the institution in question is not 
a university, for a university is an inde- 
pendent community of scholars whose 
members are chosen primarily by the 
scholars themselves. The criteria for 
joining a community of scholars are in 
some ways unique. They are not to be 
confused with the requirements of a fed- 
eral bureau. For example, I can imagine 
a naive scientist or a philosopher with 
strong loyalties to the advancement of 
civilization and the unity of the world 
who would be a questionable asset to a 
government department charged with ne- 
gotiations with other nations; the same 
men, on the other hand, because of their 
professional competence might make ex- 
cellent professors. Such conclusions are 
obvious to anyone who takes the trouble 
to think carefully about the degrees of 
prudence and sophistication met with in 
human beings ; such considerations will be 
self-evident to all who analyze the com- 





A little refiec- 


plex problem of loyalty. 
tion on history makes clear that there are 
many different kinds of loyalties which 
may motivate actions which promote the 
common good. In this as in so many 
matters, hard-headed thinking, not glib 
phrases, is required. 

As I have already indicated, the basis 
of a university is the notion of an inde- 
pendent, self-governing community of 
scholars bound together by loyalty to the 
truth. Without free inquiry universities 
can not flourish. There should be no 
barriers to an objective analysis of every 
phase of our national life. No compro- 
mise with this principle is possible even 
in days of an armed truce. The commu- 
nity has a right to demand of its educa- 
tional institutions that the teachers deal- 
ing with controversial subjects shall be 
fearless seekers of the truth and careful 
scholars rather than propagandists. But 
granted honesty, sincerity and_ ability 
there must be tolerance of a wide diversity 
of opinion. Indeed, this diversity of 
opinion is not only basic for the welfare 
of our universities but for that of the en- 
tire Nation. Unless we are steadfast in 


our adherence to these principles, to a 
unity based on diversity, we shall cer- 
tainly fail in the task which underlies all 
undertakings for the future, namely, 
keeping our American democracy a vigor- 
ous and healthy society of free men. 
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The first New York State High School 
Equivalency Diploma was awarded on 
October 2d to Herman Frederick Sieffert 
at Hempstead High School. A veteran 
of World War II, Mr Sieffert wanted the 
diploma to establish eligibility for a job 
as well as for personal satisfaction. His 
formal education stopped with the eighth 
grade. 

Forty-nine candidates took the exam- 
inations at Hempstead, first community 
in the State to give the tests. Forty-four 
candidates passed the tests. A review of 
the applications for this group indicated 
that the majority of the candidates took 
the test for reasons of personal satisfac- 
tion and to qualify for advanced educa- 
tional training. Among the Hempstead 
candidates was a bank president whose 
early education had been interrupted be- 
fore he finished high school and another 
man of 44 years who completed eighth 
grade in 1919 and has been engaged in 
architectural work. He needed the high 
school diploma to become a registered 
architect. Another candidate took the 
tests in order to apply to become a certi- 
fied public accountant. 

Of this first Hempstead group, 26 of 
the 49 candidates were veterans ; 35 were 
men ; their average age was 33 years, and 
their ages ranged from 21 to 59 years. 

On October 16th the first diplomas 
awarded to veterans in military hospitals 
were presented at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital in the Bronx by Briga- 
dier General R. G. DeVoe, administrator 
of the hospital. 

One of the men, who was wounded in 
the Marshall Islands campaign in 1944, 
has been a hospital patient since that time. 
He was a hospital attendant before enter- 
ing service, having had only two years of 
high school. Although confined to a 
wheel chair, he plans to take advanced 
training for a better job. The other suc- 
cessful candidate, who contracted malaria 
in Burma in 1945, had finished two years 
in evening high school and he likewise 
wishes to qualify for a better job. Before 
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DEPARTMENT AWARDS EQUIVALENCY DIPLOMAS 


the war he was a butcher. Both men 
have had the advantage of the educational 
retraining program provided at veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Applications are numerous from other 
veterans in similar circumstances. Typi- 
cal of these applicants is a man of 25 with 
two years of high school training who 
plans to enter an institute of technology 
to study drafting and design but must 
have a high school diploma to enter the 
institute. Another veteran, 
wishes to qualify for advanced training 
at one of the state institutes of applied 
arts and sciences to become an estimator 
in concrete construction. 


also ys 


The equivalency diploma is said to be 
a strong motivating factor toward even- 
tual recovery of hospitalized veterans, as 
well as a specific asset for future economic 
welfare. Veterans comprise more than 60 
per cent of those who have so far taken 
the tests. 

Civilian interest in this new diploma is 
strong throughout the State, with schools 
reporting a flood of inquiries and requests 
for application blanks. Hundreds of let- 
ters pour into the office of the Director 
of the Equivalency Testing Program, 353 
Broadway, Albany, from individuals and 
from large industries making inquiry on 
behalf of their employes. 
come from mechanics who need a high 
school diploma for upgrading in their 
jobs ; some from ex-servicemen who must 
establish qualification for a job or to enter 
apprenticeship for a trade. Many whose 
education was interrupted by war service 
wish to establish through this diploma 
their eligibility for college entrance so that 
they may take advantage of the G. I. edu- 
cation benefits. 


Some inquiries 


Many applications strike the human 
note in other ways. Successful business- 
men, many in high positions and with 
acknowledged achievement in their fields, 
want the diploma denied them for eco- 


nomic reasons in their youth. Some re- 
quests are for two applications — one for 
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the husband and one for the wife. 
Fathers have written on behalf of their 
sons still in service, so that the boys may 
make quick readjustment for peacetime 
jobs when they are discharged. 

The tests for this State High School 
Equivalency Diploma are open to adults 
of 21 years or over who are residents of 


the State. Entrance blanks are availz le 


from the principal of any high schoo! in 
the State. Tests take two days and ire 
given at frequent intervals at a central 
testing agency in the county of residence 
or a near-by county. Thirty-five of these 
testing centers have been set up through- 
out the State. 





UNITED NATIONS 


Teaching aids for courses on the 
United Nations are now available from 
the United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 

The Guide for Lecturers and Teach- 
ers, published in August, discusses pur- 
poses, historical development, member- 
ship and organization of the United 
Nations ; the actual work to date in terms 
of political and security questions, eco- 
nomic and social questions ; questions con- 
cerning nonself-governing territories and 
trusteeship; and the organization and 
work of the specialized agencies. 

Other publications include a detailed 
Chronology of the United Nations, Ques- 
tions and Answers about the United 
Nations, the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and other pamphlets on specific 
program activities of the United Nations. 

Two film strips are also available — 
The United Nations at Work — The 
Secretariat: 35 mm, 90 frames; and The 
Economic and Social Council: 35 mm, 
69 frames. Commentator’s notes and a 
discussion guide accompany each film 
strip. 

Distribution of these materials is made 
only to superintendents of schools, and 
teachers should make application through 
that official, Materials are distributed 
through the Chief of Educational Liaison, 
Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Posters, charts and photospreads are 
obtainable free from the Films and Visual 
Information Division, Room X-420, 
United Nations, Lake Success. Editors 
of school publications who need photo- 
graphs of United Nations activities for 
publicity purposes may obtain them with- 
out charge by writing to the same address, 
Room \-339. 
panels representative of the United Na- 
tions activities are available on loan from 


Framed sets of display 


the same division. 

Official publications of the United Na- 
tions may be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York City. 

A two-reel film, The Peoples’ Charter, 
produced by the Department of Public 
Information of the United Nations, for 
the United Nations Film Board, may be 
obtained through Films of the Nations, 
Inc., 55 West 45th street, New York 
City. Made entirely of documentary ma- 
terial, the film shows how the idea of the 
United Nations was born, how it was 
organized at San Francisco and reached 
its climax at the first meeting of the 
U. N. Assembly in London. The film 
* points out clearly the part the people of 
every country must play in making sure 
that its great purpose of world peace and 
security is achieved.” 
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FIVE NEW STATE INSTITUTES IN OPERATION 


egistration at the five new State Insti- 
tutes of Applied Arts and Sciences was 
2450 as the fall term opened. By Sep- 
tember 1948, when students begin the 
second year of the two-year course, the 
enrolment will reach the 4500 limit set by 
law. The five institutes were established 
by the 1946 Legislature. 

lhe institutes at Utica and at New 
York City opened during the previous 
school year. Institutes at White Plains, 
Binghamton and Buffalo opened in Octo- 
ber of this year. 

In the first enrolment, approximately 
50 per cent of the students are veterans 
of World War II, for whom the law pro- 
vides preference. Young women make 
up slightly over 10 per cent of the regis- 
trations. 

Registrations at the New York City 
institute lead with 1140; Buffalo has 450; 
Utica, 400; White Plains and Bingham- 
ton each have 225. New registrations 
will be open in most of the courses in 
January. 

High school graduates who are resi- 
dents of New York State may have free 
tuition at any of these institutes for a two- 
year course in applied arts and_ tech- 
nologies. 

Curriculums offered at each of the in- 
stitutes follow: 

New York City: mechanical, electrical 
and chemical technologies; building con- 
struction; hotel catering; hotel 

and hotel residential 
distribution ; commercial art 


business 
management serv- 
retail 
and industrial design; dental laboratory 
technology and courses for dental hygien- 
Application for admission should be 
made to the institute at 300 Pearl street, 
srooklyn. 

White Plains: mechanical 
trical technologies ; building construction ; 
food administration. Application for ad- 
mission should be made through the office 
of the director, 155 Battle avenue. 


Ices ; 


ists. 


and _ elec- 


Utica: mechanical and textile tech- 
nologies; retail business management. 
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The institute is located in the old Country 
Day School. Mailing address is Post 
Office Box 525, Utica. 

3inghamton: mechanical, electrical and 


chemical technologies ; medical and dental 


services ; technical office assistant. Appli- 
cation for admission should be made 
through the office of the director, 227 


Washington street. 

Buffalo: mechanical 
technologies ; building 
chemical, metallurgical and optical tech- 
nologies; courses for dental hygienists ; 
food administration. The institute is 
located at 1685 Elmwood avenue. 


and _— electrical 
construction 4 


Directors of the institutes are : 
New York City, Otto Klitgord 
White Plains, Philip C. Martin 
Utica, Paul B. Richardson 
Binghamton, Cecil C. Tyrrell 
Buffalo, Richard R. Dry 


ADULT PROGRAM GROWS 


Reports received by the Bureau of 
Adult Education for the 
1946-47 indicate that all but three cities 


the State provided 


school year 
and 35 villages of 
some adult education courses during that 
More than 5000 different classes 
reaching 100,000 adult 
State were included in 
New York City figures are not included 


in these totals. 


vear. 
citizens of the 


these reports 


The growth of the adult education pro- 
gram is indicated by the Bureau's state- 
ment that in 1946-47 many 
people spent four times as many hours 


twice as 


studying twice as many subjects in three 
times as many communities of the State 
as was the case in 194445. 

A new set of regulations interpreting 
the adult education law and describing 
the provisions of state aid for adult edu- 
soon be sent to local school 


cation will 


authorities. 
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SCHOOLS COOPERATE WITH FOOD COMMISSION 


As New York State’s part of the na- 
tional program to save grain for Europe's 
critical needs, and at the same time to 
safeguard health and vigor at home, the 
New York State Food Commission is 
setting up a program to provide all citi- 
zens with public health and nutrition ad- 
vice, to stress the importance of nutrition 
to good health and to suggest nutritious 
diets at economical cost. 

The 
Governor Thomas E. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, State Commissioner 
Commissioner 


was 
Dewey with Dr 


commission appointed — by 


of Health, as chairman. 
of Education Francis T. Spaulding is a 
member of the commission. 
eration is planned by the Food Commis- 
sion with all state departments, especially 
with the departments of Education, 
Health and Agriculture and Markets. 
The Education Department will make 
available to the schools of the State ma- 


Close cor )p- 


terial designed to help give an uncer- 
standing for the need of the program 
from both international and health angies, 
and to outline specific efforts for shai ig 
in the saving of food. Leaflets will be 
provided for school children to take home 
to their parents. Newsletters and other 
materials from the Bureau of Home [co- 
nomics Education will provide helps to 
home economics teachers and school lunch 
managers. 

District offices with a full-time nuitri- 
tionist and a health educator to develop 
the program throughout the State have 
been set up. The Albany office, under 
Dr T. Norman Hurd with Mrs Mary 
Parks as health educator, is at 18 Dove 
street. The Syracuse office under Dean 
Eunice Hilton, is located at 408-9 
Herald Building, Syracuse 2. The New 
York Office, under Mrs Roger W. Straus, 
is located at 124 East 28th street, New 


York City. 





SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


The fourth annual Pepsi-Cola scholar- 
ship competition has been announced to 


high school superintendents and_ princi- 
Under the terms of the 


pals in the State. 
competition, winners receive full tuition, 
$25 a month and traveling expenses for 
Winners may attend the col- 
Two scholar- 


four years. 
lege of their own choice. 
ships and several college entrance awards 
of $50 are available for 1948 graduates 
of New York State high schools. Seniors 
eligible to take the scholarship test are 
those who are elected by their classmates 
as “most likely to make important con- 
tributions to human progress.” More 
than 5600 boys and girls from New York 
State taken part in this 
scholarship program during the three 
years the competition has been open, 


schools have 
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ESSAY COMPETITION 

“ Printing and a Free Economy ” is the 
the 1947-48 
International Printing Ink 


subject of essay contest 
sponsored by 
in cooperation with the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association. — Thirty 
cash prizes are offered and local awards 
will be made for the best papers submitted 
at each school. Essays, approximately 
400 words in length, should cover some 
phase of the general subject and are due 
December 15, 1947. The contest is ap- 
proved by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Entry 
blanks and full information may be ob- 
tained from Fred J. Hartman, educational 
director, National Graphic Arts Educa- 
Association, 412 National Savings 
and Trust Building, 719 15th 


N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


tion 
street 
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STATE COLLEGES TO OFFER FIFTH YEAR 


(he Commissioner of Education was 
authorized by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting on September 19th to approve 
fifth year programs of study leading to 
the degree of master of education for ele- 
mentary school teachers and teachers of 
special subjects in extension and summer 
sessions at the state teachers colleges. 

The purpose of this action is to make 
available to classroom teachers graduate 
programs of study aimed to improve the 
standards and quality of teaching. Such 
study will also be applicable toward the 
additional automatic salary increment in- 
cluded in the provisions of the new salary 
law for teachers. 

The action was taken in the adoption 
of the following resolution by the Re- 
gents: 

l’oted, That the Regents authorize 
and direct the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to approve programs of study for 
elementary school teachers and for teach- 
ers of special subjects to be offered in 
extension and summer sessions at any or 
all of the state teacher education institu- 
tions, leading to the degree of master of 


education (Ed.M.), such approved pro- 
grams of study to be reported to the 
Regents at a meeting immediately suc- 
ceeding the introduction of such pro- 
grams. 

The State College for Teachers at 
Albany has been offering graduate study 
leading to appropriate masters’ degrees 
for nearly 30 years. The Regents a year 
authorized the State College for 
Buffalo to offer advanced 


ago 


Teachers at 


preparation for elementary school teach- 


ers. 
action authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education to extend this 
policy to the other state teachers colleges 
as rapidly as they are in a position to 
undertake the fifth vear program in ex- 
tension and summer sessions. These col- 
leges are located at Brockport, Cortland, 
Fredonia, Geneseo, New Paltz, Oneonta, 
Oswego, Plattsburg and Potsdam. 


This new 


The fees for such graduate courses in 
extension and summer sessions were in- 
creased by the Regents from $7 to $10 
a semester hour. 





CENSUS COMMITTEE 


An advisory committee to assist in a 
study of and attendance 
procedure was appointed by the Board 
of Regents at its meeting on September 
20th. Members of the committee include 
David H. Patton, superintendent of 
schools at Syracuse; William A. Burke, 
director of attendance at Buffalo; John 
F. Byrnes of Brushton, district superin- 
tendent of schools for district +, Franklin 
county; Mrs Helen Overton, attendance 
' Morris, 


school census 


supervisor at Babylon; Lyle L. 
superintendent of schools at Huntington. 
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JUDGE ELKUS DIES 

The Board of Regents at its October 
meeting noted with regret the death of 
Judge Abram |. Elkus of New York, 
who died on October 15th at the age of 
80. Judge Elkus served as a member of 
the Board of Regents from 1911 until 
his appointment in 1919 as Associate 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. 

Judge Elkus served also with distinc- 
tion as ambassador extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Turkey, in 
other public offices and as trustee of 
philanthropic and educational institutions. 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE TO STATE BOARDS 


Appointments to state boards and ad- 
visory councils were made by the Board 
of Regents at its meeting on September 
19th as follows: 

Dr Eugene G. Bewkes, president of 
St Lawrence University, was appointed 
to the College Council for a term of three 
years. He succeeds President Alan Val- 
entine of the University of Rochester. 

James S. Hill of Niagara Falls was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Pharmacy for a 
term ending July 31, 1949, to succeed 
Willard H. Roberts of Utica, resigned. 
Mr Hill is a lecturer and instructor at 
the University of Buffalo. 

Mrs Clifford N. Jenkins of West 
Hempstead, president of the New York 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
was appointed to the Health and Physical 
Education Council. She succeeds Mrs 
Avery G. Pratt of Buffalo. Reappointed 
to the Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Council were W. A. Clifford of 


Mount Vernon, Arvie Eldred of Albany 
and N. L. Engelhardt of New York City, 
each for a term of three years. 

Fred B. Painter, superintendent of 
schools at Gloversville, was appointed to 
the Elementary Education Council for a 
term of five years. 

Henry H. Linn of New York, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and an authority 
on the maintenance and operation of 
school grounds, was appointed to the 
School Buildings and Grounds Council 
for a term of five years. 

J. Arthur Marvin of New York was 
appointed to the Accountancy Council for 
a term of three years. 

Ralph A. Beals, director of the New 
York Public Library, was reappointed to 
the Library Council. 

Lewis K. Sillcox of Watertown was 
reappointed to the State Museum Coun- 
cil. 





REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE PROPOSED 


Establishment of an experimental pro- 
gram of regional library service in one 
region of the State for a period of ap- 
proximately three years was approved by 
the Board of Regents on September 19th. 
The Regents directed the Commissioner 
of Education to submit to the Board of 
Regents proposals for a budget and neces- 
sary legislation and for the selection of a 
region for the experimental program. 

This action follows a three-year survey 
of public libraries of the State conducted 
by Assistant Commissioner J. Cayce 
Morrison and his research staff, with the 
cooperation of the New York Library 
Association. 

The report to the Regents proposed 
establishment of regional library centers 
to service local libraries. Under the 
plan, county and regional boards for 
library development would provide chan- 
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nels for the exercise of local initiative in 
improving and extending library service, 
whether in the larger cities or in sparsely 
populated rural areas. 

Among the duties of the library service 
centers would be the selection and _ pur- 
chase of books and library materials for 
loan to approved public, association, 
school and institution libraries; the com- 
pilation and maintenance of a_ union 
catalog to facilitate interlibrary loans and 
otherwise to encourage the development 
of library services; and the performance 
of other services on request from local 
libraries or county library boards such as 
provision of library specialists for child 
or adult education service, operation of 
bookmobiles and some library routine re- 
quirements. These latter services would 
be performed upon payment of fees to 
cover the cost of the services. 
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REGENTS GRANT CHARTERS TO INSTITUTIONS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on September 19th granted charters to 
several institutions. 

\n absolute charter was granted to The 
Woodward School, Inc., Brooklyn. The 
school offers pre-school and elementary 
courses. 

\n absolute charter was granted Suf- 
fern Free Library at Suffern, Rockland 
county. The library has been established 
for more than 20 years. 

Provisional charters were granted The 
Scholarship Association of Fort Plain, an 
organization formed to collect and dis- 
burse funds for annual — scholarship 
awards to graduates of Fort Plain High 
School; and to the Church of Christ 
sible Institute of New York City, an 
organization which trains religious in- 
structors. 

Provisional charters were granted the 
following libraries: Chateaugay Memo- 
rial Library, Chateaugay; Eagle Free 
Library, Bliss, Wyoming county ; 
Hewlett-Woodmere = Public — Library, 
Woodmere; Patterson Library Associa- 
tion, Patterson; Woodgate Free Library, 
Woodgate; Howard Public Library, 
Howard. The latter library received by 
transfer the property and assets of the 
Howard Free Library, which has oper- 
ated since 1911. The charter of the 
Howard Free Library was revoked. 

The Cherry Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, Cherry Valley, which held a provi- 
sional charter granted in 1941 for a five- 
year period, requested termination of the 
charter and action was taken accord- 
ingly. 

The charter of the Sherman Collegiate 
Institute, Moriah, Essex county was re- 
voked. Incorporated by the Regents in 
1841 as Moriah Academy, and _ later 
known as The Sherman Academy until 
1892, when it became the Sherman Col- 
legiate Institute, this old school obtained 
a Supreme Court order to dissolve its 
incorporation and to transfer its assets to 
Union Free School District No. 2 of the 
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Town of Moriah for general educational 
use and purposes. 

The Regents authorized the change of 
name from Chaumont High School to 
Lyme Central School at Chaumont; also 
the change from Livonia High School, 
Livonia, to Livonia Central School, 
Livonia. 

The Board of Regents took the follow- 
ing action on matters of charters for 
schools, at its meeting on October 17th: 

A provisional charter for five years 
was granted for the incorporation of the 
Mohawk Day Camps-Home School, Inc. 
This private elementary school will in- 
clude a nursery school and kindergarten 
as well as a day camp for children during 
the summer months. It is located at 
Greenburgh in Westchester county, near 
White Plains. 

A provisional charter for five years 
was granted to Riverside Campus Nurs- 
ery School, Inc. Located on North 
srother Island, Bronx, New York City, 
this school will serve the children of vet- 
erans attending college and living in a 
state housing project. 


The provisional charter granted in 
1941 to The Sherwood Country Day 


School at Scarsdale was terminated, since 
the school is no longer in operation. 

The Regents changed the name of Tex- 
tile High School in New York City to 
Straubenmuller High School and changed 
its grade from an industrial high school 
to that of high school offering work cov- 
ering the ninth through the twelfth years. 


—_)Q——_——_- 


MISS REEVE ELECTED 

Theodora B. Reeve, senior supervisor 
in the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education of the Department, was 
elected a member of the governing board 
of the National Association for Nursery 
Education at the biennial conference of 
the association held in August in San 
Francisco. 
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COMMISSIONER DISCUSSES NEW SALARY LAW 


The third annual conference for begin- 
ning secondary school principals in New 
York State was held October 8th—9th in 
the Regents Room of the State Education 
Building. Dr Harrison H. Van Cott. 
Chief of the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision in the Division of Secondary 
Education, arranged the program and 
acted as chairman of the conference. 


Commissioner of Education Francis T. - 


Spaulding opened the conference with a 
discussion of the significance of the new 
salary law and the responsibility of school 
administrative officers to make it work. 
He drew attention to the fact that this 
law establishes for the first time on a 
state-wide basis the principle that there 
should be an opportunity for the promo- 
tion of teachers within the field of teach- 
ing. He further emphasized that this law 
provides for most of the teachers in the 
State their first opportunity to participate 


in the development of major educational 
policy and urged the importance of mak- 
ing the law work because of its contrilu- 
tion to the professional status of teachers 
and teaching. 

The Commissioner stressed the obliga- 
tions of the administrative officers to see 
that their teachers understand the new 
salary law and to encourage full and 
democratic participation by their teachers 
in establishing the required local pro- 
cedures as well as to observe its working 
and to use every possible means to make 
it work better. 

Discussions during the two-day conier- 
ence followed presentation by Department 
officials of various phases of secondary 
school administration, including school 
services, guidance and state aid. Begin- 
ning principals were afforded every op- 
portunity to get acquainted with the De- 
partment program and services. 


SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS TOUR LONG ISLAND 


Tours of historic spots on Long Island, 
designed to provide information and ma- 
terials for better teaching of the seventh 
grade social studies program, are a fea- 
ture of the teacher-service program 
offered this vear by the Long Island 
Social Studies Council. The tours are 
directed by Gertrude Wetterauer of 
Hicksville High School with the assist- 
ance of Luita Jones, registrar of Farm- 
ingdale schools, and John Steinberg of 
Garden City High School, president of 
the Long Island Social Studies Council. 

Teachers of the Nassau-Suffolk area 
who make the tours may earn in-service 
credit by presenting a research paper on 
some phase of local history.. Copies of 
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all papers and lectures will be mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to members of 
the course. 

The initial tour of the course was taken 
September 13th along the island’s south 
shore. Jesse Merritt, Nassau county 
historian, accompanied the 50 teachers as 
historical adviser. Stops included Sagti- 
kos Manor, where Washington slept on 
his Long Island tour of 1790; the Sag 
Harbor Whaler’s Museum; the John 


Jermain Memorial Library; and a foot- 


trip around Sag Harbor, where Mrs Wil- 
ley, the historian, spoke to the group. 
At the East Hampton Library, Morton 
Pennypacker spoke on the material in his 
long Island collection. 
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Vocational Education 





VOCATIONAL DIRECTORS HOLD CONFERENCE 


The 32d annual state conference on vo- 
cational and practical arts education was 
held September 28th to October Ist at the 
Lake Placid Club. Nearly 300 persons 
participated in the program, including 
many representatives of industry, busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor as well as 
leaders and directors in the vocational and 
practical arts field. 

Commissioner of Education Francis T. 
Spaulding addressed the conference at its 
opening meeting. He expressed his re- 
spect for the wartime accomplishment of 
the vocational education program with its 
speed, directness, courage and_ results. 
He emphasized the need for close integra- 
tion and appropriate balance between gen- 
eral and vocational education so that all 
pupils may have adequate preparation for 
today’s living. Noting the obligation of 
the schools to improve and extend their 
services to provide for all types of pupils, 
the Commissioner pointed to the new 
intermediate district plan as a means of 
providing vocational education in schools 
of the small communities. He spoke also 
of the increasing demand for education on 
the part of out-of-school young people 
and adults, and its relation to vocational 
education. After discussing in general 
terms such current issues as the new 
State High School Equivalency Diploma, 
the significance of the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Need for a State Univer- 
sity, the new salary law for teachers and 
the forthcoming report of the Governor's 
Committee on the State Educational Pro- 
gram charged with presenting to the next 
Legislature recommendations for a revi- 
sion of state aid for the support of schools, 
he concluded with a brief discussion of 
two basic considerations in the approach 
to educational issues, namely the relation 
of the State Education Department to 
individuals and organizations in the field 
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with the mutual need for integrity and 
impartial and constructive thinking, and 
the need for greater unity, with flexibility 
and courage to accept new ideas, among 
those who speak for education. 

Other speakers on the first day included 
Dr Leonard P. Adams of the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, and Charles M. Armstrong 
of the Department's research staff, who 
spoke on the implications to the vocational 
education program of industrial and labor 
trends in the State. Dean William I. 
Mvers of the State College of Agriculture, 
a member of the President's Committee 
on American Resources, discussed the im- 
portance of Europe’s postwar problems to 
the United States. 

The next day of the conference was 
given over to seven workshop conferences 
for detailed discussion and exchange of 
information and technics. At the evening 
meeting Associate Commissioner Harry 
\. Gilson re-emphasized the need for 
a balanced program between general and 
vocational education to insure the most 
effective instructional services for the 
young people of the State. Dr Miles J 
Martin, editor of technical publications 
with the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory, gave a_ stimulating paper on 
highlights of scientific activity and prog- 
ress, and Wilson Baden, representing the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
spoke on “ Industry and Education Look 
Ahead.” 

Outcomes of scientific research in rela- 
tion to vocational education services were 
presented on Tuesday by Dr C. E. F. 
Guterman, director of research at the 
State College of Agriculture; Dr Alex- 
ander Schwareman, vice president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Son, Inc. of Buffalo; 
and Dr Edmund H. Crane of the Divi- 
sion of Research of the Department. 
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Other speakers included Dr D. H. 
Davenport, director of the Division of 
Economic Development of the State De- 
partment of Commerce; Harold C. Han- 
over, secretary-treasurer of the State 
Federation of Labor; and Dr L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. 

At the closing session of the conference, 
following reports of the workshop groups, 
Arthur L. Mann, Chief of the Depart- 





ment’s Bureau of Industrial Service, o:t- 
lined the services of that Bureau to loval 
leaders in vocational and practical a:ts 
education, and Dr M. B. Galbreath, presi- 
dent of the State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association, spoke of the activites 
and services of the association. 

Dr Arthur K. Getman, Acting Assi.t- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, closed the conference with a talk on 
“The Teacher in a Scientific Age.” 





GUIDANCE SUPERVISORS 

The tenth annual conference of city 
supervisors of educational and voca- 
tional guidance was held October 6th to 
10th at the Hotel Queensbury, Glens 
Falls. 

The first three days were given to 
training guidance supervisors in the use 
of Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Supervisors of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service administered this train- 
ing in the use of job definitions which 
were prepared by the United States Em- 
ployment Service for public employment 
officers and others. 

Conference leaders included Royce E. 
srewster of the United States Office of 
Education, Dr M. E. Hahn of the School 
of Education at Syracuse University, and 
Theodore Reusswig, director of guidance 
in the Utica public schools, as well as 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Dr Hermann 
Cooper, George E. Hutcherson and 
Burton Thelander of the State Education 
Department staff. 

Dr Cornelius P. Turner of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, who is cur- 
rently assisting with the administration 
of the new State High School Equiva- 
lency Diploma program of the State Ed- 
ucation Department, discussed the use of 
tests, interest inventories and rating de- 
vices for guidance purposes. His talk 
was a continuation of a similar topic that 
he presented to the conference last year. 
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APPRENTICE PROGRAM 

The New York City 
tion has set up this term, in cooperation 
with labor unions, industry and the New 
York State Apprenticeship Council, an 
expanded training program for registered 


Joard of Educa- 


apprentices. 

More than 6500 apprentices, about a 
third of whom are veterans, are currently 
scheduled to receive supplemental and re- 
lated training at 13 evening trade schools 
throughout the city. Their number is 
expected to reach 8000 by next March 
a marked increase over last year’s enrol- 
ment of 4000 when the apprentice train- 
ing program was introduced. 


—0- —— 


SCHOOL FOR COOKS 


More than 150 cooks from schools all 
over the State attended one-week cooks’ 
training schools planned by the school 
lunch supervisors of the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education in cooperation with 
the staffs of the state technical institutes 
at Canton, Delhi, Farmingdale and Mor- 
risville. 

So much interest was evidenced in 
these short training programs that simi- 
lar courses are being planned for another 


summer. 
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VETERANS TRAIN FOR AGRICULTURE 


Veterans’ training programs in agricul- 
ture were maintained in 174 high school 
departments of agriculture in New York 
State, with 2253 veterans enrolled, during 
the year ending June 30, 1947. Enrol- 
ment ranged from two veterans in the 
smallest center to 82 in the largest, with 
an average of 13 veterans to a school. 

In centers with smaller enrolments, 
regular teachers of agriculture of the high 
school departments took care of the needs 
of the veterans’ groups in addition to 
their other duties. In the centers with 
larger enrolments, full-time or part-time 
assistants were employed, working undet 
the supervision of the teacher of agricul- 
ture. In the 174 centers, 98 part-time 
and 27 full-time assistants were employed. 

The training program in agriculture 
for veterans, under the institutional-on- 
farm program, is designed for those vet- 
erans who can not leave their farms to go 
away to school. Time of classes at the 
local community school is arranged for 
the convenience of veterans, usually in the 
evening. The instructor also conducts 
individual on-the-farm instruction with 
each veteran. 
veteran who operates a farm attends 
classes with other veterans for 200 hours 
and receives in addition 100 hours of indi- 
vidual instruction on his farm. 

In New York State there are five 
agencies with responsibilities in connec- 


Over a year period the 


tion with the veterans’ training program 
in agriculture. These agencies, besides 
the State Education Department, are the 
State College of Agriculture, the State 
Labor Department, the Division of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the State Executive De- 
partment and the United States Veterans 
Administration. To provide for coor- 
dinated effort, representatives of each 
agency met and agreed upon a plan of 
operation that would be best for the vet- 
eran and present the strongest possible 
program in the State. 

The bulletin, Plans and Policies for 
Training Programs in Agriculture, 
outlines this program. This bulletin has 
been sent to each teacher of agriculture 
and principal of each high school main- 
taining a department of agriculture. 

In school centers where departments of 
agriculture are not maintained it is also 
possible to offer the institutional-on-farm 
program as a service to veterans of the 
communities who are interested in pre- 
paring for farming. The tuition payments 
which the school district receives from the 
Veterans Administration are sufficient to 
enable a school district to offer these 
services without cost to the local district 
other than the provision of adequate space 
and equipment. School officials interested 
are advised to make inquiry of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education of the State 
Education Department. 


INSTITUTE CONDUCTS LIVESTOCK TOUR 


The annual livestock management and 
judging tour held at the New York State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi on August Ist and 2d_ brought 
representatives from 51 high school agri- 
cultural departments from all parts of the 
State. One of the features of the two- 
day assembly was the tour to leading 
stock farms and breeding herds of the 
region of the school. Such farms as Van 
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Horne farm at Van Hornesville, [roquois 
farm at Cooperstown, Merridale farms at 
Delhi and the farm of the technical insti- 
tute were visited and particular practices 
noted. 

In the judging competitions held at 
each of the various farms where stops 
were made, the three boys from Falconer 
made the highest total score with Gouver- 
neur boys a close second. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Assistant Commissioner E. R. Van 
Kleeck was one of the speakers at the 
annual convention of the American School 
Health Association held October 5th and 
6th in Atlantic City. 


MISS QUEREAU APPOINTED 

Clara Quereau of New York was ap- 
pointed secretary of the State Board of 
Examiners of Nurses by the Board of 
Regents at its September meeting. Miss 
Quereau succeeds Stella M. Hawkins, 
who retired after 18 years’ service with 
the Department. 

Miss Quereau occupied this same posi- 
tion from 1928 to 1935 and resigned to 
work with the National League for 
Nursing Education in developing its ac- 
creditation program throughout — the 
United States. She is a graduate of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and had hospital training in the Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic Hospital in Boston. 
Her nursing experience includes service 
in various hospitals, in the Army Nurse 
Corps and in school nursing. 


MISS WOODRUFF HONORED 


The September issue of Childhood Ed- 
ucation carries an interesting story con- 
cerning Myra de Haven Woodruff, 
associate supervisor in the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion of the State Education Department. 
Miss Woodruff is vice president of the 
National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion and served as official representative 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion at the biennial meeting of the asso- 
ciation held in August in San Francisco. 
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HANDVILLE RESIGNS 


Raymond M. Handville, senior educ 
tion supervisor in the Bureau of Guidan 
of the Department, resigned October 2 
He will become associated with G. \ 
Fickeisen at Moravia, publisher of t! 
Moravia Chronicle. Mr Handville plans 
to conduct a_ scholarship informati 
service and other guidance activities 
interest to counselors. 

Before coming to the Department in 
April 1939, Mr Handville was counselor 
and teacher in King Ferry Central Schoo! 
and in the Newark Valley Central Schoo! 


LUNCH SUPERVISORS 
Evelyn S. Fisher and K. 
lLamson have been appointed school lunch 
supervisors in the Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics Education of the Department 
Miss Fisher, appointed August 16th, has 


Elizabeth 


been teacher of home economics and 
school lunch manager at Newark and 
Clinton and most recently for several 
years at Albion. She has a_ bachelor’s 


degree in home economics and a master’s 
degree in institution administration, both 
from Cornell University. 

Miss Lamson came to the Department 
on September 16th from the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Her appoint- 
ment is provisional. She has been teacher 
and manager of the school lunch program 
at various high schools in Indiana and 
taught quantity food production in the 
Technical School in Indianapolis. She 
has been instructor in and 
nutrition at the State Institute of Agri 
culture and Home Coble- 
skill. She has her bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in home economics from Purdue 
University. 


also foods 


Economics at 
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PROGRESS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS PLANNED 


lishment of a new and better intermediate 
district. 


improving the educational opportuni- 
ties of rural boys and girls is the aim of 
a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Regents on September 19th. 
lution was presented by Regent Edward 
Rk. Eastman of Ithaca, chairman of the 
Regents’ committee on rural education. 
It directs the Commissioner of Education 
to proceed with plans looking toward the 
school 


The reso- 


establishment of a new 
administrative unit known as the inter- 


mediate district. 


type of 


The resolution follows: 

Recognizing the urgent need existing 
in the rural areas of New York State for 
more adequate educational opportunities 
than can be provided under the present 
pattern of local school organization, the 
Board of Regents approves the recom- 
mendation of the New York State Council 
on Rural Education that immediate steps 
he taken looking toward the establishment 
of a new intermediate district. 
This unit would ultimately replace the 
present school supervisory district. Its 
function would be to make possible those 
educational services which can only be 
given effectively and — economically 
through a district larger than the existing 
local districts. 


sche if )] 


The Board of Regents directs the Com- 
missioner to proceed with the preparation 
of plans, estimates of cost to both the 
State and local districts, and proposed 
legislation which will effect the above pur- 
pose. These should be presented for 
consideration and action by the Board 
prior to the convening of the next Legis- 
lature. 

This action by the Regents followed a 
meeting with members of the Council on 
Rural Education. The council is an 
organization of 30 representatives of 16 
farm and_ educational organizations, 
formed three years ago to study the prob- 
lem of rural education. As the result of 


its studies it has recommended the estab- 
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The intermediate district is defined as 
an administrative unit composed of cen- 
tral, union free and common school dis- 
tricts united to provide the educational 
services which the smaller school districts 
can not furnish economically or 
tively. 


effec- 


Explaining this proposal, Regent East- 
man said: 

The intermediate district proposal is a 
plan by which rural school systems may 
pool their resources to provide for coun- 
try boys and girls educational opportuni- 
ties more nearly comparable to those of 
city children. Studies made by the Coun- 
cil on Rural Education prove that rural 
boys and girls do not have equality of 
schooling now. Small rural schools can 
not provide the type of schooling today's 
children need. They are not large 
enough to be able to afford training in 
mechanical trades or guidance or special 
help for the handicapped. Even many 
central schools are not large enough for 
such programs. 

For example, only 50 per cent of the 
farm boys and girls who enter high school 
remain to graduate. With the exception of 
agriculture, very little other vocational 
training is available to rural children, and 
certainly not all farm children want to 
become farmers. Handicapped children 
are particularly out of luck, for there is 
little or no opportunity in any country 
high school for sight-saving classes, for 
speech correction, or for the deaf, men- 
tally slow and others who are physically 
handicapped. There is very little counsel- 
ing. In many schools are 
small, thereby greatly increasing the cost 
of education. Both medical and dental 
services are very inadequate. 


classes too 


Many educators and the Council on 
Rural Education believe that the forma- 
tion of a different kind of intermediate 
district will in time help greatly to en- 
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large educational opportunity in the 
country. It should be understood, of 


course, that there is nothing new about 
the intermediate district — sometimes 
called the supervisory district. In this 
State it is simply the school unit between 
the State and the local district. We have 
always had such a unit. 

The proposal of the Council on Rural 





Education is permissive. It is democrat 
It is not a panacea for solving all t 


problems in rural education, but t 
representatives of the farm people and 
educational groups on the council belie 
that it will encourage cooperation among 
schools and permit a richer curriculum 
and more and better services for our 
country boys and girls. 


PLEDGE AID TO INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 


Cooperation in publicizing the proposed 
plan for the intermediate unit organiza- 
tion for New York State was pledged by 
the New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools at the 
36th annual convention of the association 
at Saranac Inn, September 18th—20th. 
The association also recorded its indorse- 
ment of legislation that will give immedi- 
ate increase in state aid, commensurate 
with the increased costs. 

The text of these resolutions follows: 

Resolved, That this association record 
itself as being ready and willing to co- 
operate with farm units and other organi- 
zations in publicizing the proposed plan 
for the intermediate unit organization for 
New York State. 

WuereAs, The mandated teachers’ 
salaries and other expenses of operating 
the public schools of New York State 
have greatly increased during the past 
few years, 

Be it resolved, That the Association 
of District Superintendents of Schools 
record themselves as being in favor of 
legislation that will give immediate in- 
crease in state aid, commensurate with the 
increased costs. 

Officers for the year 1947-48 
elected as follows: president, Amy Bull 
Crist, Montgomery; first vice president, 
George A. Barber, Batavia; second vice 
president, James W. Codding, Chazy; 
secretary, Lester B. Foreman, Pittsford ; 
K. Frolich, Middleport. 


includes 


were 


treasurer, F. 


The executive committee 
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Walter M. Ormsby, Bayport; Harry \. 
Gross, Mineola; Harold P. French, Lou 
donville; John F. Byrnes, Brushton ; 
Edwin S. Hopson, Dolgeville; George G 
Preston, South New Berlin; Morris Liy 
ingston, Williamson; Andrew C. Beam, 
Buffalo; John F. Hopf jr, New City. 

Other resolutions adopted by the asso 
ciation include: 

Pledging full support to efforts to at 
tain a firm and lasting peace and an effec- 
tive world organization, and indorsing 
the continuous development of an educa- 
tional program that will assure these ob- 
jectives 
Supporting the efforts of the State 
Teachers Association to bring about legis- 
lation to enable all members of the State 
Teachers Retirement System to acquire 
“ prior service” credit 

Asking legislation allowing a transpor- 
tation quota for seventh and eighth grade 
pupils residing in common and consoli- 
dated districts equal to that allowed for 
academic pupils 





Members of the State Education De- 
partment staff who participated in the 
included Associate Commis 
sioner Harry V. Gilson, Counsel Charles 
A. Brind jr, Assistant Commissioner 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Dr Warren W. 
Knox, Director of the Division of Sec 
ondary Education; Dr Frederick J. Mof 
fitt, Chief of the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision ; and Raymond Burdick, Di 
rector of the State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property. 


program 
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By order of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Steuben county was redistricted 
and the number of supervisory districts 
reduced to four, effective September 16th. 


The first district includes the towns of 
Addison, Caton, Corning, Erwin, 
Hornby, Lindley, Rathbone and Tusca- 
rora, under District Superintendent 
Calvin U. Smith, Painted Post. 

The second district includes the towns 
of Bath, Bradford, Cameron, Campbell, 
Pulteney, Thurston, Urbana and Wayne. 
George Daulton, Bath, is district super- 
intendent. 

The third district includes the towns 
of Canisteo, Greenwood, Hartsville, Hor- 
nellsville, Jasper, Troupsburg, West 
Union and Woodhull, under District Su- 
perintendent Virgil H. Hussey, Green- 
wood. 

The fourth district, under District Su- 


perintendent Guyon J. Carter of Avoca, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

New York State participated in the 
first national conference on rural educa- 
tion, held at Ann Arbor, Mich., October 
27th to November 5th. Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, represented the Department 
and described the central school system of 
this State and the proposed new inter- 
mediate unit of school administration. An 
action program to improve rural educa- 
tion in every state is expected to follow 
the Ann Arbor conference. 

Cyril O. Houle, dean of the University 
College, University of Chicago, was di- 
rector of the conference. 

Funds for the conference were made 
available by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich., through the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 
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COMMISSIONER ORDERS COUNTIES REDISTRICTED 


includes the towns of Avoca, Cohocton, 
Dansville, Fremont, Howard, Prattsburg, 
Wayland and Wheeler. 

Washington county was redistricted by 
the Commissioner of Education, effective 
October Ist, and the number of super- 
visory districts reduced to three. 

The first district includes the towns of 
Dresden, Fort Ann, Granville, Hampton, 
Putnam and Whitehall, with Mrs Helen 
B. Bartholomew, Whitehall, as district 
superintendent. 

The second district includes the towns 
of Cambridge, Hebron, Jackson, Salem 
and White Creek. Mrs Caroline PI. 
Perry of Cambridge is district superin- 
tendent. 

The third district the 
of Argyle, Easton, Fort Edward, Green- 
Hartford and Kingsbury, with 
Fahrenholz of Argyle as district 


includes towns 
wich, 
F. J. 


superintendent. 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 

“The Big Red School,” a_ television 
program over WGRB, Schenectady, on 
September 10th, was sponsored by the 
Bureau of Rural Administrative Service. 
The the 
available to pupils at the central school 


program depicted advantages 
as compared with the one-teacher school, 
through a comparison of a typical one- 
with a social studies 


teacher program 


class in the modern central school. Films 
taken in the East Greenbush Central Dis- 
trict with pupils of that school participat- 
ing, supplemented the studio sets. 

Francis E. Griffin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Rural Administrative Service, spoke 
during the program and pointed out the 
necessity of obtaining strong school dis- 
present-day educational 


tricts to meet 


needs. 
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School and Public Libraries 





DIRECTOR NAMED FOR ERIE COUNTY LIBRARY 


Joseph B. Rounds, librarian of the 
Grosvenor Library in Buffalo since 1941, 
has been appointed director of the new 
Erie County Library. 

The library was chartered provisionally 
by the Board of Regents at its July meet- 
ing. The Erie County Board of Super- 
visors had voted to establish the library 
on March 18th of this Formal 
presentation of the charter was made by 
State Librarian Charles F. Gosnell on 
October 24th. 

Plans are now under way to obtain a 
qualified staff to plan and operate an 
organization with over a million and a 
half volumes housed in 26 libraries, with 
budgets totaling $700,000. No 
county library will be forced to join the 


year. 


local 


system of cooperative services which the 
county library is expected to render and 
to sponsor, nor will existing personnel in 


local libraries be affected. The functions 


of the new county library will be ad- 
visory as well as representative for the 
advancement and development of local 
library resources and facilities throughout 
the county, with the advantages of the 
greater service resultant from combinec 


resources. 

The board of trustees as appointed by 
the County Board of Supervisors, in- 
cludes Thomas H. McKaig, chairman; 
Mrs George Barrell, Michael Catalano, 
George A. Davis jr, Stanley G. Falk, 
Thomas L. Hotaling, John Monk, Mrs 
Clarence Miller, Mrs James \W. Persons, 
Joseph O'Mara and Stanley Turkiewicz 

Mr Rounds is a native of Indiana. He 
has been in Buffalo for the past seven 
years, first as assistant professor of |i 
brary science at the University of Buffalo 
and subsequently director of the library 
school there. He received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in library science at 
the University of Michigan. 


CARTHAGE LIBRARY SHOWS PRINTS 


An exhibit of contemporary Mexican 
prints was held at the Carthage Free 
Library during the latter half of March. 
The collection was lent to the library by 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, as one of a number of exhibi- 
the hemisphere. 
shown at Carthage in- 
woodcuts, — silver 


touring western 
The collection 
cluded lithographs, 
points and etchings by many of the lead- 


tions 


ing Mexican artists. 

Members of the Library Club, made up 
of junior and senior high school pupils, 
acted as hosts at the opening of the ex- 
hibit. The club meets each week to dis- 
cuss library problems with which it can 
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be of service. Each member gives at least 
one hour a week to assist at the library, 
and services range from desk duty and 
shelving of books to bundling paper. 

The pictures shown in the spring ex 
hibit at Carthage are a part of the perma- 
nent collection of the I. B. M. Corpora 
tion. An introduction to the catalog of 
the collection emphasizes the importance 
of art in the development of a more thor 
ough understanding among all peoples 

Information on the company’s art col 
lections may be obtained from the Fine 
Arts Department, International Business 
Machines Corporation, 590 Madison ave 


nue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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STATE LIBRARY EXHIBIT 

(he New York State Library exhibit, 
entitled Gearing the Library to Modern 
Times, was recently shown at the Michi- 
gan State Fair. Built originally for the 
American Library Association convention 
at Buffalo in June 1946, the exhibit has 
been shown at many county fairs in New 
York State and at the annual conference 
of the New York State Library Associa- 
tion. The Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina State Library commissions have 
also used it for exhibition purposes. 

Designed by S. Gilbert Prentiss, head 
of the Traveling Libraries section of the 
New York State Library, the exhibit 
illustrates the modern method of giving 
library service and indicates that larger 
units of service with increased coordita- 
tion between the various sections make 
for a more efficient library system. 


VACATION SERVICE 

The Grafton Library Council provided 
library service during summer months for 
Grafton’s three principal vacation centers. 
Working in cooperation with the Travel- 
ing Libraries section of the New York 
State Library and with the second super- 
school district of Rensselaer 
county, the council obtained the 
district’s bookmobile, which made weekly 
visits during July and August to the 
summer visitors at Babcock lake, Forest 
lake and Taconic lake. More than 500 
hooks were borrowed in the course of the 
summer. Vacationists at the lakes have 
expressed their gratitude to the Grafton 
Free Library for providing this service 
and are hoping that it will be resumed 
next 


visory 
use of 


suninicr, 


LIBRARIAN DIES 

Fannie Crittenden, many years 
librarian of the David A. Howe Public 
Library, Wellsville, died September 8th. 


for 
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LECTURE SERIES 
The Hempstead Library and the East 
and West Association are sponsoring a 
series of six lecture discussions on people 
of different creeds and_ national 
The series, to be held in the audi- 
the Fulton School, is named 
Behind the News.” Authors 
and lecturers on the program include 
Induk Pahk, Richard E. Lauterbach, 
Hernane Tavares de Sa, Colonel Edwin 
H. Cooper, Erna Von 


races, 
origin. 
torium of 
* People 


Pustau, and 


Florence Mary Fitch. 


GUIDE TO SERVICES 

The New York State Department of 
Guide to 
State Services that is helpful to libraries. 


Commerce has published A 


It may be obtained from the department 
at 112 State street, Albany 7, N. Y. 

The pamphlet lists briefly and indexes 
fully the many services available to indi- 
viduals and groups through the several 
departments and commissions of the State 
Although the publication 
date is 1946, the information is still valu- 


Government. 


able. 


BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS 


Information on methods of sending 
books to the areas of occupation and the 
tvpes of materials needed is contained in 
a government Printed Mate- 
rials for Occupied Areas, issued by the 
War Department Special Staff Civil Af- 
Branch, 


statement, 


fairs Division, Reorientation 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The the 
United States Military Government ap- 


Reorientation Program of 
plies only to Japan, the United States 
zones in Germany, Austria and Korea 
and the Other 
may be helped through normal interna- 


Trieste area. countries 
tional mail service. 
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N. E. A. SURVEY ON MERIT RATING 


Teachers in New York State, who 
under the teachers’ salary law of 1947 
will experience for the first time the ef- 
fects of the “ merit rating system” and 
are studying its implications for their 
future careers, will be interested to con- 
sider the opinions of teachers from other 
states who have worked under such a 
system. 

The data given below are the result of 
a survey made in 1944 by the National 
Education Association among urban and 
rural teachers in 42 states. The survey 
brought approximately 5000 replies to the 
questionnaire, representing a 55 per cent 
return. Ninety per cent of the urban re- 
turns and 80 per cent of the rural returns 
came from members of the association. 
The study is reported in the National 
Education Association Research Bulletin 
for December 1945 entitled The Teacher 
Looks at Personnel Administration. 

Among the findings were the following : 

1 That 65 per cent of urban teachers 
and 83 per cent of rural teachers believe 


KEUKA INAUGURATION 

Dr Katherine G. Blyley was inaugurated 
as president of Keuka College on October 
4th. Speakers at the inauguration in- 
cluded Dr Sarah Gibson Blanding, presi- 
dent of Vassar College, and Dr Luther 
Wesley Smith, executive secretary of the 
Board of Education and Publication of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Dr John S. Allen, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, and his assist- 
ant, Frederick A. Morse, represented the 
Department at the ceremonies. Mr Morse 
was formerly a member of the faculty at 
Keuka. 
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that superior teaching should be recog- 
nized by higher salaries. 

2 That teachers who have had experi- 
ence with a supermaximum salary jor 
superior teachers are more likely to favor 
such a policy. In cities where superior 
teachers received the same pay as others, 
56 per cent of the teachers favored a 
supermaximum salary for superior teach- 
ing, whereas in cities where salary 
schedules provide for a supermaximum, 
70 per cent of the teachers favored it. 

3 That experience with efficiency rat- 
ings increases the favorable reactions 
teachers toward such ratings. In cities 
where no ratings were given, 43 per cent 
of the teachers favored the annual effi- 
ciency rating; in cities making an in- 
formal evaluation, but using no definite 
forms, 51 per cent favored it ; and in cities 
where ratings were on a comparative 
scale, with several levels of efficiency, 64 
per cent favored it. 

4 That if higher salaries are to be paid 
for superior teaching, more than three- 
fourths of the teachers believe they should 
be based on efficiency ratings. 


PRESIDENT INSTALLED 

Dr Edward C. Fuller was inaugurated 
president of Bard College at Annandale- 
on-Hudson on October 11th. President 
Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege spoke at the opening meeting of a 
series of educational conferences held in 
conjunction with the inauguration. 


FIRE DESTROYS SCHOOL 


Newcomb Central School 
stroyed by fire on September 29th. 


was de- 
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legislation providing adequate financ- 
ing of education in accordance with pres- 
ent costs and revising the state aid 
formula was recommended in resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the Council of 
School Superintendents of the State of 
New York at the annual meeting held 
September 21st—24th at Saranac Inn. 

The text of the resolutions follows : 

Resolved, That the New York State 
Council of Superintendents instruct its 
legislative committee to promote legisla- 
tion which will adequately finance public 
education in accordance with present-day 
costs, and be it further 

Resolved, That a state aid formula 
be developed that will give an adequate 
foundation program in public education 
financed by state aid and local property 
tax. 

Arthur J. Laidlaw, superintendent of 
schools at Kingston, was elected president 
of the council. Harry J. Linton of Sche- 
nectady was elected vice president, and 
Erle L. Ackley of Johnstown was _ re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Other resolutions adopted by the coun- 
cil include : 

Pledging fullest cooperation to Com- 
missioner Francis T. Spaulding in his 
direction of the educational activities of 
the State 

Supporting continuation of the six-year 
term for superintendents in first class 
cities and urging legislation to cover em- 
ployment of superintendents in cities 
other than first class on a three-year pro- 
hationary period to become, upon com- 
pletion, binding for a five-year period 

Recommending action to improve and, 
extend programs in camping education 
and recreation 

Reaffirming need for federal aid 

Authorizing appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the operation of the New 
York State tenure law for teachers and 
suggest improvements with special atten- 
tion to cessation of tenure rights at 65 
years 

Sponsoring legislation to provide for 
crediting of prior service within or with- 
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SUPERINTENDENTS ASK INCREASED STATE AID 





out the State in the Teachers’ Retirement 
System 

Sponsoring legislation to permit teach- 
ers of 55 years or over to retire after 30 
years’ service 

Seeking clarification of the seniority, 
tenure and certification laws as applied to 
junior high schools 

Urging amendment to the federal in- 
come tax law to exempt retirement allow- 
ance paid to members of local and state 
retirement systems 

Indorsing the purposes and objectives 
of the United Nations and pledging the 
services of the schools to develop better 
understanding of world issues and prob- 
lems 

Encouraging understanding and sup- 
port for UNESCO among school admin- 
istrators, teachers and lay citizens 

Asking elimination of the tax on school 
aimusement programs 

Requesting cooperation of the Educa- 
tion Department in planning and direct- 
ing a community study of teachers for 
today’s schools 

Sponsoring legislation to permit direct 
contract between boards of education with 
the New York State Youth Commission 
to develop and secure support for educa- 
tion projects 

Reaffirming appreciation for the educa- 
tional leadership and services to the 
schools by Dr Arvie Eldred, executive 
secretary of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association 


NEW MUSEUM EXHIBIT 

A new exhibit showing the type of 
animal life which occurs on the beaches 
of New York State has been installed 
in the New York State Museum. Vari- 
ous specimens of shells and some other 
animal life are shown upon a_= sandy 
beach, against a background of ocean 
views painted by David Lithgow, Albany 
artist. The installation of this exhibit is 
a part of the program of revising and 
revitalizing the zoological exhibits in the 
State Museum. 
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CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION TO BE HELD IN MA 


The 1948 meeting of the New York 
State Conference on Supervision will be 
held May 20th-—22d in Syracuse. Plans 
for the conference were made at a Sep- 
tember meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the conference with representatives 
of the Division of Elementary Education 
of the Department. While the conference 
is primarily concerned with the supervi- 
sion of elementary education, membership 
is open to all those who are interested in 
any phase of education in New York 
State. An invitation to the annual meet- 
ing is extended to all educators and the 
general public is welcome to the meeting. 
The conference president is Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education, State Education 
Department. 

Members of the executive 
who attended the planning session in- 


committee 


SCHOOLS ORGANIZE 

The New York State 
Independent Schools was organized on 
October 9th at a meeting held at Albany 

Elementary and secondary 
state-chartered and nonprofit, 
make up the membership of the new asso- 
ciation. Dr Paul D. Shafer, president of 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
was elected president, and Harry E. P. 
Meislahn, headmaster of Albany <Acad- 


Association of 


Academy. 


schools, 


emy, was elected secretary. 

Other members of the organization are 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn; Nichols 
School, Buffalo; Pebble Hill School, 
De Witt; Riverdale Country Day School, 
Riverdale ; Collegiate School, New York 


City; Emma Willard School, Troy; 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School, Brooklyn, and Spence School, 


New York City. 
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—— 


cluded Dr Robert S. Thompson, direct«r 
of training, State Teachers College, F: 
donia; Anna E. Lawson, principal, Pub 
School 81, Manhattan, New York Cit 
Dr C. W. Hunnicutt, professor of educa- 
tion, Syracuse University; Mrs Adelaide 
W. Baker, elementary supervisor, Ron 
public schools; Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, 
Chief, Bureau of Instructional Supervi- 
sion, State Education Department; |r 
Lillian A. Wilcox, supervisor of kinder- 
garten and grades 1-6, Buffalo public 
schools. The three national representa- 
tives for New York State, Dr Lucile 
Allard, elementary supervisor, Garden 
City public schools; Elizabeth B. Carey, 
associate supervisor, Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision, State Education De- 
partment; and Dr William T. Melchior, 
professor of education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, also attended the meeting. 


— 


SUPERVISORS MEET 

Supervisors of home economics educa- 
tion from 19 cities of the State met in 
Syracuse on October 6th and 7th to dis- 
cuss the the homemaking 
program in city schools. 


progress of 


BREAKFAST 

The breakfast for field and 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi 
Kappa, and Pi Lambda Theta will be 
held during the meeting of the New York 
State Association of Secondary School 
Principals in the Hiawatha Room of the 
Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, on December 
Sth at 8 o'clock. Tickets may be 
tained from Robert Gates, School of Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University. 


student 


ob- 
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EXCHANGE TEACHERS 


Plans for the third annual exchange of 


teachers between this country and Great 
Britain and Canada are now under way. 
The exchange will be arranged, as previ- 
ously, through the United States Office 
of Education. Policies for the exchange 
program have been decided by a commit- 
tee on the interchange of teachers which 
includes representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, 
American Council on Education, English- 
Speaking Union, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, American Federation 
of Teachers, National Education Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, American Associa- 
School Administrators, Depart- 
ment of State and the United States 


Office of Education. 


tion of 


Announcements have been sent to state 
and city school officers. Applications 
must be filed by January 30th and all 
arrangements for exchange will be made 
by April 30th. Applicants must be 
recommended by the school official re- 
sponsible. 

During the current academic year, 126 
teachers Great Britain 
changed places with a like number of 
United States teachers in this “ significant 


from have ex- 


venture in developing international un- 
derstanding.” Thirteen of this number 
are from New York State schools. 


CUSTODIANS MEET 

A two-day conference for school build- 
ing custodians sponsored by the Genesee 
County Building Custodians Association 
was held at Wyoming Central School on 
July Ist and 2d. 
demonstrations and discussions on vari- 


The conference featured 


ous phases of building maintenance with 
instruction by technicians. Attendance 
at the conference numbered 46, represent- 
ing 31 schools from eight counties. 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 

New 
cities and villages of the State reported 
to the State Education Department since 


superintendents of schools in 


the publication of the December 1946 
edition of Handbook 24 follow: 
Cities 
3inghamton..........Martin A. Helfer 
eo Pe ee Franklyn S. Barry 
New Rochelle. ....Sim Joe Smith, acting 
 Dicsntcencatenns William Jansen 
ES ii beens eeesear Wilbur F. Hoyt 
MN 06442000000% Charles H. Connolly 
ee Frank H. Nye 
SOB scnctcences Benjamin C. Willis 
Villages 
a eer William E. Hawley 
Cina bneneveun Walter G. Clifford 
Hempstead......... William A. Kincaid 
Irondequoit.......... Floyd B. Rasbach 
Lindenhurst...... Lawrence C. Lobaugh 
(new superintendency ) 
PEL 600564 caenwe Walter S. Wilson 
Newark.............Norman R. Kelley 
Pleasantville. ............ Harold Davey 
Tarrytown......... Herbert F. Johnson 
— ne 


PUPILS MAY COMPETE 


“ Human Rights — The Key to World 
Peace” is the subject for the essay con- 
test sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary 
This 


is the 13th annual national essay contest 


to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


for high school pupils to be held by this 
organization. Substantial cash prizes are 
given for essays of not more than 1000 
words. The contest closes April 1, 1948. 
Information on rules and regulations of 
the contest may be obtained from essay 
contest units of the 
organization or by writing to Grace H. 
secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Ladies Auxiliary, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 406 West 
34th street, Kansas City, Mo. 


chairmen of local 


Davis, national 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Camden, remodeling house for homemaki 


Building plans approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds 
during the summer included many for 
alterations and repairs and a few for new 
buildings. Some of the plans approved 
are listed below: 

satavia, athletic field development and light- 
ing at the school building, $87,000 

Cobleskill, alterations, $55,000 

Scarsdale, alteration to high school office, 
$10,000 

Oceanside, addition and improvement to ele- 
mentary school building, $280,000 

Williston Park, new elementary and junior 
high school, $753,786 

Irondequoit, addition to and 
Reuben A. Dake School, $17,000 

Moravia, school bus garage, $60,000 

Spring Valley, floodlights in athletic 
$5000 

Geddes, addition to elementary school, $50,420 

Van Cortlandtville, bus garage, $11,500 

New Hyde Park, kitchen installations, roofing 
repairs, $11,550 

Clarence, health room addition, $2500 

Kenmore, alterations to home economics de- 
partment, Junior High School, $11,193.30; 
acoustical treatment of buildings, $3875 

Clifton-Fine (Oswegatchie), converting base- 
ment room for home economics room, $3500 

Dunkirk, repairs and addition to high school, 
$185,714.12 

Cayuga Heights, alterations to provide three 
additional classrooms, $30,000 

East Williston, alterations 
to Northside School, $199,450 

Corning, District 13, alterations to elementary 
school, $50,000 

Moriches, temporary school building, $40,000 

Suffern, and installations, 
$45,000 

Lackawanna, new basement entrance and win- 
dows, Lincoln High School Annex, $7700 

Lockport, installation of fire escapes on high 
school, $15,000 

Rhinebeck, 
for second grade, $3267 


alterations of 


field, 


and _ = addition 


heating repairs 


alteration to provide classroom 
Baldwin, acoustical treatment, $2500 
Hancock, floodlights for athletic field, $3500 
Harrison, alteration of kindergartens and 
new cafeteria, $6042 
South Glens Falls, new bus garage, $52,921 
Monticello, erection of bleachers on recreation 


field, $3000 
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and kindergarten, purchase of stokers a 
vacuum pumps, $9581 

Ossining, fire escapes, $3630 

Fabius, bus garage and industrial arts sho 
alterations to school building, $40,000 

Malone, alterations to Junior High Scho 
$28,838 

Norwood, addition to building, installation of 
fluorescent lights, $12,400 

Veteran, District 12, new garage, $1500 

Callicoon, new kitchen, $3000 

Lindenhurst, alterations to stage, elementary 
school auditorium, $12,500 

Pittsford, alterations and 
garage, alterations to building, $27,719 

Ludlowville, installation of cafeteria, $7000 

Spring Valley, Edwin Gould Foundation for 
Children, new gymnasium, $151,371 

Fort Edward, District 9, 
school, $82,000 

Hastings upon Hudson, athletic field, play- 
ground and miscellaneous structures, $75,700 


additions to bus 


new elementary 


Seneca Falls, building small athletic field 
house, general repairs, various installations, 
$28,072 

West Hempstead, alterations and additions 


to Chestnut Street School, $477,500 
Oneonta, new heating and ventilating system, 
Chestnut Street School, $15,741 
Cheektowaga, District 3, alterations and addi- 
tions to elementary school, $695,000 
Norwich, building and field 
under bleachers at Alumni Field, $5000 
Morristown, new bus garage containing tem- 
porary classrooms and other facilities, $49,536 


toilets house 


Leonardsville, concrete curbing and composi- 
tion paving of driveway and parking area, $4000 

Peekskill, concrete wall at Park 
Street School, $4500 

Babylon, field house for storage of equip- 
ment, $2000 

Scarsdale, project at site of Scarsdale High 
School, $98,693 

Dover Plains, addition to and alterations at 
high school, $65,000 

Port Ewen, alterations and addition, $5500 

Lake 
$360,480 

Fillmore, alterations, $5500 

Queensbury, District 2, plumbing and _heat- 
ing system and building repairs, $10,563 

Ellicottville, temporary quarters for agricul- 


retaining 


Ronkonkoma, new elementary school, 


ture shop and classrooms, $2300 
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BOOKS ON AMERICAN CULTURE 


LIBRARY, 


COMPILED BY THE STAFF OF THE GLENS 


VROMAN, I 


This bibliography has been compiled 
for use in developing the twelfth year 
social studies unit on the culture of the 
United the social 
studies department of the Glens Falls 
High School, of which Harold M. Long 


States, prepared by 


is chairman. 


General 


Adamic, Louis. A nation of nations. Harper. 


1945. $3.50 
Contributions of immigrant groups to 
\merican culture. 

Adams, J. T. & others, eds. Album of 
\merican history. Scribner. 1944-. 3v. to 
date. $7.50 ea. 

Pictorial history, good visual material. To 
be completed in 5v. The fifth volume will 


contain the index. 


Allen, F. L. 


Only yesterday, an informal 


history of the 1920’s. Harper. 1931. $3 
Social history. 
Since yesterday, the 1930’s in Amer- 
ica. Harper. 1940. $3 
Andrews, C. M. Colonial folkways. Yale 
Univ. Press. 1919. $1.50 (Chronicles of 
\merica. v. 9) 


\merican 


Beach, W. G. & Walker, E. E. 
social problems. Stanford Univ. Press. 
1934. $2.10 

Cultural factors and rise of 
ture, p. 41-72, 344-00. 

Beard, A. E. S. 

rev. & enl. Crowell. 
Immigrants’ contributions to American cul- 
ture. 

Beard, C. A. A 
Harper. 1932. $3 

p. 21-65, 357-423. 

& Beard, M. R. 
Macmillan. 1939. $3.50 

\merican civilization, v. 3) 
Part 2 discusses the social and cultural his- 

tory of the United States to the fall of 1938. 


American cul- 
Our foreign-born citizens; 


1932. $2 


century of progress. 


America in midpas- 





sage. (Rise of 
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Making of American civilization. 
Macmillan. 1945. $3 

Rise of American civilization; new 
ed. rev. & enl. Macmillan. 1933. 2v. in 1. 


$3.75 


Becker, John. The Negro in American life 


Messner. 1944. $1 
Benjamin, R. S., ed. I am an American, by 
famous naturalized Americans. Alliance. 
1941. $1.50 

Contributions to culture by naturalized 


citizens. 
Blair, Walter. 
ary 
Coward-McCann. 
Folk literature. 
Botkin, B. A. 


lore. 


Tall-tale America; a legend- 
our humorous heroes. 


1944. $2.50 


history of 


Treasury of American folk- 
Crown. 1944. $3 


Stories, ballads and traditions of the people. 


Brawley, B. G. ap- 


praisal of the achievements of the Ameri- 


Negro genius; a new 
can Negro in literature and the fine arts. 
Dodd. 1937. $2.50 

Short history of the American Negro; 
4th ed. rev. Macmillan. 1942. $2 
Negro’s contributions to social, 
and cultural progress, p. 215-56. 
Brown, FJ. & Roucek, J. S. One 


the history, contributions, & present prob- 


economic 
America: 


lems of our racial and national minorities; 
Prentice-Hall. 1945. 

Contributions of minority groups, p 
629. 


rev. ed. $5 
»2 


583 


Building America. l!v. to date. Americana 
Corp. 1935-46. $3.95 ea. 

Dunbar, Seymour. History of travel in 
America. Bobbs-Merrill. 1915. 4v. $15 set 


Embree, E. R. Thirteen against the odds. 
Viking. 1944. $2.75 


Contributions of 13 outstanding Negroes. 


Eppse, M. R. The Negro, too, in American 
history. Nat'l Pub. Co. Nashville. 1943. 

$3 

American 


Contributions of the 


culture, p. 361-94. 


Negro to 
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Faulkner, H. U. & Kepner, Tyler. America: 

its history & people. Harper. 1934. $2.20 
p. 559-638. 

—— & others. U. S. A. 

2.12 

p. 341-91. 

Flick, A. C. History of the State of New 
York. Columbia Univ. Press. 1933-37. 
10v. $50 

Forman, S. E. Side lights on our social and 
economic history. Appleton-Century. 
1928. $2.50 

3-510 


Harper. 1945. 


tf 


p. 363-5 
Gabriel, R. H. & others. Pageant of Amer- 
ica. Yale Univ. Press. 1925-29. | Il5v. 


$5.50 ea. 

Gavian, R. W. & others. Our changing 
social order; an introduction to sociology; 
rev. ed. Heath. 1941. $1.80 

Hansen, M. L. Immigrant in American his- 
tory. Harvard Univ. Press. 1942. $2.50 

Immigration and American culture, p. 
129-53. 

Hockett, H. C. & Schlesinger, A. M. Land 
of the free. Macmillan. 1945. $5.50 

Langdon, W. C. Everyday things in Amer- 
ican life, 1607-1776. Scribner. 1937. $3 

Everyday things in American life, 
1776-1876. Scribner. 1941. $3 

Lynd, R. S. & Lynd, H. M. Middletown; 
a study in American culture. Harcourt. 
1929. $1.89 

President’s Research Committee. Recent 
social trends. McGraw-Hill. 1933. $6.50; 
text ed. $5 

See chapter, The arts in social life. 

Richardson, B. A. Great American Negroes. 

Crowell. 1945. $2.50 
Twenty-one Negroes outstanding in dif- 
ferent fields. 

Rourke, Constance. Roots of American cul- 
ture. Harcourt. 1942. $3 

A history of American culture — theatri- 
cals, music, folklore etc. 

Schlesinger, A. M. Learning how to behave. 
Macmillan. 1946. $2 

The evolution of manners in America as 
revealed by a study of American etiquette 
books. 

—— & Fox, D. R., eds. History of Ameri- 
can life. Macmillan. 12v. $4.40 ea. 

Sullivan, Mark. Our times. Scribner. 

1927-35. 6v. 
A readable social history. 


$3.75 ea. 
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Sweet, W. W. Story of religions in Amer- 
ica. Harper. 1930. $4 
Political, economic and social factors 
which may have affected American life as 
well as the history of sects. 


Train, A. K. Story of everyday things. 

Harper. 1941. $3.50 
A history of American civilization in the 

account of houses, furniture, food, clot! 
handicrafts etc. 

Wise, J. W. The Jew in American lif 
Messner. 1946. $2.50 

Woodward, W. E. Way our people lived 
Dutton. 1944. $3.95 


In addition to the books listed above, ref 
erence books such as Current Biography and 
the Dictionary of American Biography will 


also prove valuable. 


American Thought and Education 

Curti, M. E. Growth of American thought 
Harper. 1943. $5 

A social and intellectual history. 

Meyer, A. E. Development of education in 
the twentieth century. Prentice-Hall 
1939. $2.75 

Parrington, V. L. Main currents in Ameri- 
can thought. Harcourt. 1930. 3v. in 1 

4 

Slosson, E. E. American spirit in education 
Yale Univ. Press. 1921. $1.50 (Chron- 
icles of America. v. 33) 

Weigle, L. A. American idealism. Yale 
Univ. Press. 1928. $5.50 (Pageant of 
America. v. 10) 


th 


Architecture 
Barstow, C. L. Famous buildings; a primer 
of architecture. Appleton-Century. 1937. 
$2.50 


American architecture, p. 206-26. 
Butterfield, E. H. Young people’s story of 
architecture. Dodd. 1933. $3 
p. 375-93. 
Cheney, S. W. The new world of architec- 
ture. Longmans. 1930. $10 
World survey and interpretation of modern 
architecture. 
Hamlin, T. F. American spirit in architec- 
ture. Yale Univ. Press. 1926. $5.50 
(Pageant of America. v. 13) 
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Lamprey, Louise. All the ways of building. 


Macmillan. 1940. $3.50 
p. 276-98. 
Price, C. M. A B C of architecture. Dut- 
ton. 1927. $2.75 
p. 89-231. 
Robinson, E. F. & Robinson, T. P. Houses 


in America. Viking. 1936. $3 
A history of American dwellings. 
Starrett, W. A. 


build them. 


Skyscrapers, and the men 


who Scribner. 1928. $3.50 


Tallmadge, T. E. 
\merica; new enl. 
1936. $4; text ed. $3 

Whitaker, C. H. 
the story of architecture. 
1934. $3.50 

p. 197-347. 


Story of architecture in 
& rev. ed. Norton. 


Rockefeller: 
Random House. 


Rameses to 


Art 
American Federation of Arts. Art in 
ica from 1600 to 1865. Univ. of Chicago 
1934. $1 
An illustrated guide. 


\mer- 


Press. 


Bailey, C. S. Pioneer art in America. Vi- 
king. 1944. $2.50 

Cahill, Holger, & Barr, A. H., eds. Art in 
America in modern times. Blue Ribbon 
Bks. 1934. $1.79 

Cheney, M. S. C. Modern art in America. 


McGraw-Hill. 1939. $4 


Cheney, S. W. Primer of modern art; 7th 
ed. rev. & enl. Liveright. 1932. $5 
Cheney, S. W. & Cheney, M. C. Art and 


the machine: an account of industrial de- 
sign in twentieth America. 

McGraw-Hill. 1936. 
Duffus, R. L. & Keppel, F. R. 
life. McGraw-Hill. 


century 
$3.75 


The arts in 
1933. o.p. 


rev. 


American 
Gardner, Helen. Art through the ages; 
ed. Harcourt. 1936. $3 
p. 525-63, 670-748. 


Hillyer, V. M. & Huey, E. G. Child’s his- 


tory of art. Appleton-Century. 1940. 
$3.50 

Irwin, Grace. Trail-blazers of American 
art. Harper. 1930. $2.20 

Jackman, R. E. American arts. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1940. $5 

LaFollette, Suzanne. Art in America. 


Harper. 1929. $5 
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Mather, F. J. & others. 


American spirit in 


art. Yale Univ. Press. 1927. $5.50 
(Pageant of America. v. 12) 

Roos, F. J. Illustrated handbook of art 
history. Macmillan. 1938. $3.50 
p. 220-79. 

Smith, Susan. Made in America. Knopf. 


1929. $2 


The story of American handicrafts. 


Furniture 
Drepperd, C. W. 


antiques. 


Primer of American 
1944. $3 

A history of American furniture and other 
handicrafts. 


Ormsbee, T. H. 


Doubleday. 


Story of American furni- 


ture. Macmillan. 1934. $4.50 

Shea, J. G. Colonial furniture. Bruce. 
1935. $3.50 

Van Lennep, G. A. Guide to American 
antique furniture. Macrae Smith. 1937. 
$1.25 

Graphic Arts 

Craven, Thomas. Treasury of American 
prints. Simon & Schuster. 1939. $3.95 


A selection of 100 etchings and lithographs 
by the foremost living American artists. 


Crouse, Russel. Mr. Currier & Mr. Ives; a 
note on their lives and times. Doubleday. 
1930. $5. Also Garden City. 1937. $1.98 


Mather, F. J. & others. 


American spirit in 


art. Yale Univ. Press. 1927. $5.50 
(Pageant of America. — v. 12) 
p. 223-318. 
Journalism 


Problems 


1936. $1.48 


Brainard, D. S. & Zeleny, L. D. 


of our times. McGraw-Hill. 


Newspapers and crime _ prevention, p. 
246-49. 
Building America. vy. 8, no. 1. News. 
Americana Corp. 1942. 30c 
Dale, Edgar. How to read a newspaper. 
Scott. 1941. $1.40 
Elliott, M. A. & others. Our dynamic 
society. Harper. 1935. $1.68 


p. 193, 240, 252-77, 298, 359. 


Faulkner, H. U. & others. 


American way of 


life. Harper. 1941. $2.20 
Gramling, O. P. AP, the story of news. 
Farrar. 1940. $3.50 
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Knapp, G. L. Boys’ book of journalism. 
Dodd. 1932. $2.50 
History of American journalism, p. 8-03. 
Lee, A. M. 
ica; the evolution of a 
Macmillan. 1937. $4.75 
Historical survey which also appraises con- 
tributions of the press to social progress. 


The daily newspaper in Amer- 


social instrument. 


Seldes, George. Freedom of the press. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1935. $2.75 
Literature 


(Writings of American literary figures or 
their biographies are not included. Reference 
books, Authors, 1600-1900 


and Twentieth Century Authors, are valuable.) 


such as American 


back- 
Little. 


Social 


Boas, R. P. & Burton, K. K. 
grounds of American literature. 
1933. $1.50 

The aspects of social history which have 
most definitely influenced American literature. 

Boynton, P. H. 


America in contemporary 


fiction. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1940. 
$2.50 

Brenner, Rica. Ten modern poets. Har- 
court. 1930. $2.50 


modern American 


1-148. 
Twelve American poets before 1900. 
Harcourt. 1933. $2.50 
Biographical sketches with simple critical 
analyses. 


Biographies of five 
poets with criticisms, p. 


Brooks, Van Wyck. Flowering of New 
England, 1815-1865. Dutton. 1936. $3 
New England: Indian summer, 
1865-1915. Dutton. 1940. $3.75 
World of Washington Irving. Dut- 
ton. 1944. $3.75 
Flexner, Eleanor. American playwrights: 
1918-1938. Simon & Schuster. 1938. 
$2.50 
Gregory, Horace, & Zaturenska, M. A. 


American 1900-40. 
Harcourt. 1946. $4 


Halleck, R. P. 


History of poetry, 


Romance of American liter- 


ature. Amer. Book. 1934. $1.64 
Hart, J. D. Oxford companion to Ameri- 
can literature. Oxford. 1941. $5 
Herzberg, M. J. & Mones, Leon, comps. 
Humor of America. Appleton-Century. 
1945. $1.60 


An anthology showing humor as an im- 
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literature id 
American social and cultural life. 


portant part of American 


Inglis, R. B. & others. Adventures in 
American literature. Harcourt. 1945, 
$2.60 

Krutch, J. W. American drama since 1918. 
Random House. 1931. $2.50 

Leacock, S. B. Greatest pages of American 
humor. Sun Dial. 1936. 89c 


“Study of the rise and development of 
humorous writings in America with selections 
from the most notable of the humorists ’ 
Subtitle. 


Long, W. J. American literature. Ginn. 
1923. $2.20 
Macy, J. A. Story of the world’s literature 


Garden City. 1925. $1.98 
American literature, p. 519-59. 
Mantle, 
today. 


American playwrights of 


1929. $2.50 


Burns. 
Dodd. 


Contemporary American playwrights. 
Dodd. 1938. $2.50 
Mayorga, M. G. A 


American drama. 


history of the 
1932. $4 


short 
Dodd. 


Millett, F. B. Contemporary American 
authors. Harcourt. 1940. $3.75; text ed. 
$2.85 


Based on Manley and Rickert’s Contempo- 
rary American literature. 


Pace, R. B. American literature; new ed. 
Allyn. 1926. $1.40 

Pancoast, H. S. Introduction to American 
literature; 2d ed. rev. Holt. 1912. $1.60 

Parrington, V. L. Main currents in Ameri- 
can thought; 3v. in 1. Harcourt. 1930. 


$4 

An interpretation for the advanced student 

of American literature — from the beginnings 
to 1920. 

Pattee, F. L. 


short story. 


Development of the American 
Harper. 1923. $2.50 

New American literature: 1890-1930. 
Appleton-Century. 1930. $3.50 
American spirit in literature. 
1921. $1.50 (Chronicles 


Perry, Bliss. 
Yale Univ. Press. 
of America. v. 34) 

Rourke, C. M. 
1931. $3.50 

The American character as 
study of American humor. 

Simon, C. M. H. 
Dutton. 1943. $3 

Stories of some American poets and their 
work. 


American humor. Harcourt. 
revealed by a 


Lays of the new land 
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Simonds, W. E. 


literature. 


Student’s history of Ameri- 


Houghton. 1924. $1.70 


can 
Tappan, E. M. 
id America’s literature; rev. ed. 
ton. 1921. $1.84 
American literature, p. 


Short history of England’s 
Hough- 
259-387. 


Story 
1927. 


Tassin, Algernon, & Maurice, A. B. 


of American literature. Macmillan. 


¢? 


Trent, W. P. & others. Cambridge history 


of American literature. Macmillan. 1933. 
bv. $5 
Untermeyer, Louis. American poetry since 


1900. Holt. 1923. $3.50 


Treasury of laughter. Simon & 
Schuster. 1946. $3.95 

\n anthology of American and English wit 
and humor. 


——_ 


Van Doren, Carl. The American novel, 
1789-1939; rev. ed. Macmillan. 1940. $3; 
college ed. $2.25 

White, E. B. & White, K. S. A., eds. Sub- 


treasury of American humor. Coward- 


McCann. 1941. $3 


Williams, S. T. American spirit in letters. 
Yale Univ. Press. 1926. $5.50 (Pageant 
of America. v. 11) 

Wood, Clement. Poets of America. Dut- 
ton. 1925. $2.40 

Music 
(Individual biographies of American mu- 


sicians are not included.) 
Bakeless, K. L. Story-lives of American 
composers. Stokes. 1941. $2.50 
\ history of American music is also in- 
cluded. 
Bauer, Marion, & Peyser, E. R. How music 
grew; rev. ed. Putnam. 1939. $4.50 


Music through the ages. Putnam. 
1932. $3.50; student’s ed. $2.80 

p. 392-463. 
America dis- 


1942. 


Building America. v. 7, no. 8. 
covers its songs. Americana Corp. 
We 

Carmer, C. L. 
songs of our country’s growing. 
1942. $3 

Cooke, J. F. 
first 


stories and 
Knopf. 


America sings; 


Standard history of music; a 


history for students of all ages. 


1910. 
Music in America, p. 219-20. 


Presser. 
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Copland, Aaron. Our music; leading 
composers in 
McGraw-Hill. 


p. 129-230. 


new 


Europe and America 


1941. $2.50 
Indians and 


Densmore, Frances. American 


their music. Woman’s Press. 1926. $2 
Downes, Olin, & Siegmeister, Elsie. Treas- 
ury of American songs. Howell. 1940 
$5 
Ewen, David. Composers of today. Wil- 
son. 1936. $3.75 
Composers of yesterday. Wilson 
1937. $4.50 
Living musicians Wilson 1940. 
$4.50 
Men and women who make music 


Crowell. 1939. $2.75 


Men of popular music. Ziff-Davis 
$2.25 


1944. 


Music comes to America. Crowell 


1942. $3 


Galt, M. C. Know your American music 
Nat'l Fed. of Music Clubs. 1943. $1 
Goffin, Robert. Jazz; from the Congo to the 
Metropolitan. Doubleday. 1944. $2.50 
Howard, J. T. Our American music; 300 
years of it; rev. ed. Crowell. 1939. $3.50 


Our contemporary 
music in the 
1941. $3.50 


International library of music. 


composers, 


\merican twentieth century 
Crowell. 


University 


Society, 486 Fourth av., New York. 1936. 
4v. $24 
V. 2—Critical and biographical sketches 


American 
position in 


music : 
America’s 


of modern 
491-518; 
476-90. 
Jordan, P. D. & Kessler, Lillian. Songs of 
1941. $1.98 
American life. 


composers, p 
music, p 


vesterday. Doubleday. 


\ song anthology of 


Kaufman, H. L. & Hansl, E. B. 


Artists in 


music today. Grosset. 1933. $2.50 
Kinscella, H. G. History sings; back- 
grounds of American music. Univ. Pub. 
Co. 1940. $1.50 
Lomax, J. A. & Lomax, Alan. American 
ballads and folksongs. Macmillan. 1934 
$5 
Our singing country. Macmillan. 
1941. $5 


Luther, Frank. Americans and their songs 
1942. $2.75 
“Running commentary on 
events, manners etc., gives the 
character of a social history.’ 


Harper. 
outstanding 
book the 


> 
4 
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Lyons, J. H. Stories of our American 
patriotic songs. Vanguard. 1942. $2 
Mather, F. J. & others. American spirit in 
art. Yale Univ. Press. 1927. $5.50 
(Pageant of America. v. 12) 
American music, p. 319-44. 

Overmyer, Grace. Famous American com- 
posers. Crowell. 1944. $2 

Pratt, W. S. New encyclopedia of music and 
musicians; new & rev. ed. Macmillan. 
1931. $3 

Pratt, W. S. & Boyd, C. N. Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of music and musicians. Macmil- 
lan. 1927-28. 6v. $18 

V. 6 American Supplement. 

Reis, C. R. Composers in America; bio- 
graphical sketches of living composers 
with a record of their works, 1912-37. 
Macmillan. 1938. $3.50 

Rourke, Constance. Roots of American cul- 
ture. Harcourt. 1942. $3 

Early American music, p. 161-94. 

Sandburg, Carl. American songbag. Har- 
court. 1927. $2.69 

Shafter, M. S. American Indian and other 
folk dances. Barnes. 1928. $3 

Taylor, Deems. Of men and music. Simon 
& Schuster. 1937. $2.50 

Wheeler, Opal. Sings for America. Dut- 
ton. 1944. $3 

Zanzig, A. D. Music in American life, pres- 
ent and future. Oxford. 1932. $3.50 

Summary of amateur musical activities in 
America. 


Painting 
(Reproductions of American paintings 
from the picture file) 


Boswell, Peyton. Modern American paint- 
ing. Dodd. 1939. $5 
Biographies of American artists with com- 
ments about their paintings reproduced in 
color. 
Bryant, M. L. American pictures and their 
painters. Dodd. 1928. $5 


Caffin, C. H. Story of American painting. 
Stokes. 1907. $4.50 


Cortissoz, Royal. American artists. Scrib- 

ner. 1923. $3 
Craven, Thomas. Treasury of art master- 
pieces, from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent day. Simon & Schuster. 1939. $10 


p. 441-75, 565-91. 
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Gibson, Katharine. More pictures to grow 

up with. Amer. Studio Bks. 1946. $3.50 

Reproductions of masterpieces, including 
some American, with explanatory notes. 


Gruskin, A. D. Painting in the U. S. A, 
Doubleday. 1946. $7.50 
Contemporary art and artists with a his- 
tory of American art given to increase the 
reader’s appreciation. 
Irwin, Grace. Trail-blazers of American art. 
Harper. 1930. $2.50 


American artists and art for younger 
readers. 
Isham, Samuel. History of American paint- 
ing. Macmillan. 1927. $2.39 
Jackman, R. E. American arts. Rand 


McNally. 1940. $5 

American painting, p. 51-300. 

Mather, F. J. American spirit in art. Yale 
Univ. Press. 1927. $5.50 (Pageant of 
America. v. 12) 

Painting, p. 4-177. 

Pagano, Grace, ed. Contemporary American 
painting. Duell. 1945. $5 (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection) 

Biographical sketches of 116 artists with 
reproductions of their work in color and in 
black and white. 

Pearson, R. M. Experiencing American pic- 
tures. Harper. 1943. $3.75 

Simon, C. M. H. Art in the new land. Dut- 
ton. 1945. $3 

\ history of American painting. 

Van Dyke, J. C. American painting and its 
tradition. Scribner. 1920. $3 

American painting from 1878-1915. 

Text-book of the history of painting; 
new rev. ed. Longmans. 1927. $2.25 

American painting, p. 318-35. 

Walker, John, & James, MacGill. Great 
American paintings from Smibert to Bel- 
lows, 1729-1924. Oxford. 1943. $5 


Science and Invention 
(These subjects are more fully covered in 
another unit.) 
Building America. v. 2, no. 8. Moving pic- 
tures. Americana Corp. 1942. 30c 
Building America. v. 6, no. 5. Radio 
Americana Corp. 1941. 30c 
Burlingame, Roger. March of the iron men 
a social history of union through invention. 
Scribner. 1938. $3.75 
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F. L. 


Harcourt. 


Darrow, Masters of science and in- 
vention. 1923. $1.58 

Darrow, F. L. & Hylander, C. J. 
book of great inventions; rev. & enl. 
millan. 1941. $2 

Feild, R. D. 
lan. 1942. 

Goldsmith, A. N. & Lescarboura, 


called broadcasting. 


Boys’ own 
Mac- 


Art of Walt Disney. Macmil- 
$3.50 

A. 
thing Holt. 


$3.50 


This 
1930. 
W. B. 


invention. 


history of 
1924. 2v. 


Kaempffert, Popular 
\merican 
$10 

Keliher, 


1939. 


Scribner. 


A. V. Movie workers. Harper. 
$1 (Picture fact books) 

Lubschez, B. J. Story of the motion pic- 
ture. Reeland. 1920. $1 
Pryor, W. C. & Pryor, H. S. 
the movies. Harcourt. 1939. 
Rand, Helen, & Lewis, Richard. Film 
moving-picture 
1937. $1.12 


aviation. 


Let’s go to 
$2.50 

and 
handbook of 
Appleton-Century. 


school: a 
evaluation. 
Story of American 
1946. $2.50 
Automobiles 
1935. $2 


Ray, Jim. 
\Winston. 
Reck, F. M. 


Crowell. 


from start to 
finish. 
Radio from start to finish. Crowell. 

1942. $2 
Pictorial history 
& Schuster. 1943. 


Taylor, Deems & others. 
of the movies. Simon 

$3.95 

Age of invention. 


1921. $1.50 (Chronicles 


Thompson, Holland. 
Yale Univ. Press. 
of America. v. 37) 

Thorp, M. F. 


Press. 


Yale 


America at the movies. 
1939. $2 


Univ. $2.75 


Sculpture 
(The picture file should also be used with 
this subject.) 


Barstow, C. L. Famous sculpture. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1916. $2.50 
\merican sculpture, p. 198-210. 


Casson, Stanley. Some modern sculptors. 


Oxford. 1928. $3.50 
Fowler, H. N. & Fowler, M. B.  Picture- 
book of sculpture. Macmillan. 1929. $2.50 
\merican sculpture, p. 92, 98, 100 
Jackman, R. E. American 
McNally. 1940. $5 
\merican sculpture, p. 301-460. 


arts. Rand 
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Marquand, Allan, & Frothingham, A. L. 
the 
Longmans. 


Text-book of sculpture; 


$1.75 


history of 
new ed. rev. 1921. 
American sculpture, p. 275-90 
Mather, F. J. & others. 
Yale 
(Pageant of America. v. 12) 


American spirit in 
art. Univ. Press 1927. $5.50 


Sculpture of America, p. 178-222. 
Famous statues, and their 


1936. $1 


Rayner, Edwin. 
stories. Grosset. 


American sculpture, p. 60-75 


Taft, Lorado. 


new ed. rev. 


History of American sculp- 
Macmillan. 1925. 


Sports 
America 


Dulles, F. R. 


history of 


learns to play; a 
popular recreation, 1607-1940. 
1940. $4 


popular 


Appleton-Century. 
Many 
covered. 
Hunt, S. E. & Cain, 
world around. 
Kieran, John. 
Macmillan. 
Krout, J. A. 
Yale 
of America. v. 15) 
Menke, F. G. 
& enl. Barnes. 
Tunis, J. R. 
1941. 75c¢ 


aspects of recreation ar¢ 


Ethel. Games 
1941. $3 


the 


Barnes. 


American 
1941. $5 


sporting scene 


Annals of American 


1929. 


sport. 
Univ. Press. $5.50 (Pageant 
Encyclopedia of sports; rev. 
1944. $3.50 


Democracy and sport. Barnes. 


Theater 

Cheney, S. W. The theatre. 
$1.69 

Coad, O. S. & Mims, Edwin. 

Yale Univ. 


(Pageant of America. v. 14) 


Tudor. 1935. 


The American 


stage. Press. 1929. $5.50 


Macgowan, Kenneth. Footlights 
America, towards a national theater. 
court. 1929. $3.75 

An attempt to estimate the extent, nature 
and significance of the noncommercial theater 
of America. 

Moses, M. J. & Brown, J. M. 
theater, as seen by its critics, 1752-1934. 
Norton. 1934. 

Stevens, T. W. The theatre from Athens to 
Broadway. Appleton-Century. 1932. $2.50 

American theater, p. 173-86, 195-241. 
Books of plays are included with other titles 


across 


Har- 


The American 


$3.75 


under the heading Literature. 
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EXTRACURRICULARITIES 


The Uruguayan supervisor of primary 
education, Senor Nicasio Hector Garcia, 
was escorted by State Education Depart- 
ment officials to a rural school near Al- 
bany for a look at the centralized school 
To Senor Garcia the building 

* but were the 
muchachos dressed so 
old clothes day ” and 
local attic 


system. 
appeared palatial 
muchachas and 
poorly?” It was * 
the garments of 
were on display. 


why 


worst every 


The playground at Public School 117 
in New York City resounds to squeals 
and shouts in 12 languages. American 
children at the school are busy explaining 
the procedures and rules of American 
games to the 19 children from Parkway 
Village, a settlement of United Nations 
Four of the children under- 
European children 


employes. 


stand no English. 


who often speak several languages are 
helpful in giving explanations to their 


older chil- 
compatriots. 
are 


continental schoolmates, and 
dren brief their younger 

Among the “ junior U. N. delegates ” 
children from China, Chile, Yugoslavia, 
England, Australia, Philippines, France, 
Finland, Denmark, Holland, Africa and 
Czechoslavakia. “ The American children 
are fascinated by their new foreign school- 


mates,” said Tamah Axel, the principal. 


Bayside High School had a cheering 
rift in the clouds of Regents examinations 
when the 14-year-old Prince Nawaf Ibn 
Abdul Aziz al Saud, seventeenth son of 
H.R.H. Ibn Saud, King of Saudi-Arabia, 
and his entourage made an escorted in- 
spection of the American education sys- 
tem at work. The next day the local 
newspapers carried pictures of Arabian 
smiles framed in a turban and American 
smiles set off against long curls and blue 
jeans. Many Bayside High pupils now 
boast a royal signature penned in Arabic 
among their souvenirs. 
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It is said of a prominent superintend:nt 
of schools, just retired, that for five years 
he has taken his summer vacation in half- 
day hitches so that he might make a 
thorough coverage of near-by baselall 
games. 


The proprietor of a confectionery store 
and restaurant in Le Roy gave his annual 
dinner to members of the high school 
senior class, the faculty of the school and 
the board of education in appreciation of 
his American citizenship. James P. 
Tountas, the host, was born in Greece 


Hundreds of pupils in elementary and 
junior high Brooklyn and 
Manhattan were presented with certifi- 
cates at June commencement exercises, to 
commend their extracurricular activities 
in behalf of the Clean City League, a 
volunteer organization composed of school 
children and sponsored by the Sanitation 
Department of the city. 


schools of 


Fifty boys and girls of the eighth grade 
at Merrick Grammar School presented a 
movie of their own making — script, cos- 
tumes, scenery, properties and research — 
at graduation exercises in June. The 
hour-and-a-half show, which presented the 
history of Merrick from 1640, ended with 
a fade-out showing the graduating class 
marching into the sun. The film 
produced under the direction of the 
school’s art teacher, Leah M. Hoffman, 
who provided the camera and film. 


was 


The Good Citizenship Club of 5—A 
grade of the Sherman Street School in 
Watertown sent $15 to the superintend- 
ent of schools at Texas City, Texas, for 
use by a 5—-A grade in that city to aid in 
rehabilitation after the fire and explosions 
in that city. 
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